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Channing to a Young Friend 


From a remarkable letter of counsel 


TIT IOD DOOD LOC LLL 


NE of the first steps towards gaining force of character is to think 

of its importance, until you feel that success, improvement, and 
honour depend on it, that life will be lost without it, your powers wasted, 
and the great end of your existence frustrated. I advise you in the 
next place not to rest in general resolutions, but to form a definite plan of 
study, to lay out your day, to assign the seasons for labour and relaxation, 
and to determine that nothing but necessity shall make you swerve from 
this course. 


So important is it to build up strength of character, that it is well 
at your age to suffer much rather than deviate from your plan. I[ next 
advise you to give the chief place in your plan to the regular studies of 

College, and to make reading a secondary thing. You are to learn to 
work, to toil, to apply yourself to books which will task your powers, and 
force you to concentrate your mind. Of course, I wish you to have relaxa- 
‘tion and light reading: but I feel that they have their dangers, and give 

- your strength to study. ‘To secure your fidelity to this course, you must 
think often, daily, of the ‘motives to this force of character, about which 
I have written so much. Consider that this is the glory of a human being, 

that it makes a man master of himself. Consider, and gratefully feel, 
that your Creator has made you capable of this noble energy, that he is 
calling you perpetually to exert and cherish it. 
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Mr. Potter’s Resignation 


E CONFESS to a sense of peculiar loss in 


the withdrawal of Rev. Charles Francis Pot- 
ter from the active ministry. There are few men 
in any church like him; among us he is unique. 
His going to Antioch College to complement the 
work of President Arthur E. Morgan in that great 
experiment is gain for him and the institution. He 
will employ the excellent promotive gifts which 
made the West Side Church in New York City. 
It is well known, and a growing congregation. The 
shift of interest and nomenclature involved in pass- 
ing to the new duties—from religion and theology 
to education and life—is an easy task for Mr. Pot- 
ter. But the fact is, the church loses a clever, 
competent, far-seeing minister. In the arts of pub- 
licity, he is a master. 

We publish Mr. Potter’s statement. It is a 
palpable advantage for one of his talents to do 
what he has done. His field will be country-wide, 
his subject matter diverse and comprehensive. His 
associations will be much more stimulating for 
one of his mind than those of any parish could be. 
Probably Mr. Potter is better suited to educational 
than to religious work. He says so, in so many 
words. But it is not true, in the sense in which he 
puts it, that religion halts because education is de- 
fective. Religion does not depend upon education. 
Education will not supersede religion. Religion 
and education are different. It is true that all 
things work together, and none works well with- 
out the others. But the right word is interde- 
pendent. Education must have the inspiriting 
metaphysical lift and sustenance of religion no 
less than religion must have the open mind, the 
catholic sympathy, and the scientific fidelity of 
education. 

Religion is a spirit, and because a spirit, the 
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source and inspiration of all the interests of life. | 


Religion is the first thing. Others before Mr. Pot- 
ter have said in substance that education will make 


churches unnecessary, the lecture will take the 


place of the sermon. But Jacks, and Lake, and 
now Potter, we think are wrong. Religion is a 
stubborn, radical fact. 
tion is but a token of its ineffable depth and height, 
its prevailing and permanency. Our best wishes 
to Mr. Potter in this new career, and our saluta- 
tion to President Morgan’s great idea and institu- 
tion. Antioch is peculiarly near to our liberal 
household. It is, in fact, a religious aspiration 
put into a curriculum. 


Myth about Students? 


AKE TWELVE COLLEGE MEN, 

at Dartmouth last week, and ask them quite 
casually if, as some earnest persons think, they 
are materialists, atheists, and mechanists—flouters 
of the soul, and believers in nothing at all held 
precious by their ministers back home—and for 
your pains you get a vacant surprise on each 
countenance, as if you were guying them, then a 
slight smile down the line; and then, one of them, 


a little older and more assured than the rest, be-— 


comes articulate to the extent of saying there are 
one or two “radicals” among the students, and a 
couple of odd cases in the faculty—but for the 
rest, the trouble is not to get them to stop think- 
ing about false philosophies, the task is to get 
them started thinking on anything. Chiefly, they 
are having a good time. 

This was literally our experience as we sat at 
table. True, we were consulting these fellows 
about something else; but that fact was the better 
suited to get a sincere and spontaneous reaction. 
Now is it not a fact that nearly all of the appre- 
hensive talk about the lack of faith of college stu- 
dents is without foundation? Does it not happen 
in this wise: Some one who can write or speak 
puts the proposition about infidelity and radical- 
ism into sensational words, and the chatter runs 
in the papers, the students: themselves take it up, 
perhaps import Scott Nearing, William Z. Foster, 
and Percy Marks for big meetings, and these in 
turn get into the papers; and, thanks to the great 
American headline, the world is “sold” the great 
fiction for solemn fact that the colleges are reek- 
ing with terrible beliefs and monstrous unbeliefs. 

We remember our own college days vividly, and 
all those who were with us. We were much more 
conservative then than we are now, because we 
did not know anything. We were endued with one 
near-virtue. We were hospitable to anything new, 
and a man who had something we had never heard 
before was a show. We were thus innocently and 
playfully giving a good sign of truth-seeking. But 
what it was all about, none of us sensed except in 
the most feeble way ; and believe us, the mentality 


Failure to define its func- 


as we did — 


of the student in 1925 is not one whit better than 


that of the student of 1895. 

Students are not thinking seriously about or 
against religion. They are alert about religion 
just as they are about house parties, football, and 
their fraternity; as they are about a new ‘book 


* 


run ning oe to ethical dubiety, or a 1 good preacher 


fender sentimentalisms, or a herd-like revolt 


' from a wrongly imposed authority upon them. In 


i) | 
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highest praise for college. 


and a modernist. 


what he is. 


other words, they are youth, and they ever seek 
and never find themselves—in college! Any one 


_ who tries to make out students as discriminating 
minds is thinking in emotion. 


A cross-section would show that they bring to 


college the religion they got from their mothers 


and their Sunday-schools, and it is not till they 
have been forced into something like thinking at 
the end of their course that they do anything on 
their own about religion. That fits ninety-five 
per cent. of students. Their one great advantage 


_ is that the atmosphere of a college endues them 


with a spirit which says, “This is the place where 
you meet ideas. Stand up to them. The one mark 
of bad collegiate form is to shy off.” That is the 
And as religion is a 
very important factor in life, religion comes in for 
a good share of interest. But a college man can- 
not tell the difference between a fundamentalist 
If some one tells him what it 
is all about, he is grateful and keyed up. And of 
course all this implies nothing in derogation of 
the student. It simply limns him in outline for 
It delivers him out of the tender hands 
of his solicitous and mistaken friends. 

Let us repeat, it does not say he is not inter- 
ested in religion. Religion and everything inter- 
ests him. And he will go to a student spiritual 
conference with exactly the same earnestness and 
enthusiasm with which he will go to a student 
dramatic performance or an intercollegiate debate. 
We ought to be glad that this much is true, as it 
is true. And a small percentage of students, as 
the statistics show, do find a peculiar liking for 
the things of religion, and they become ministers 
and church workers. The object of this editorial 
will have been achieved if we stop the make-believe 
about our academic friends, and get down to the 
patent and curiously overlooked facts. 


This is News 


CTING SECRETARY OF WAR DAVIS warns 
the churches that some of them are going to 
extremes in their reactions against war, though 
he says, “I am heartily in sympathy ‘with any 
constructive effort that is intended to do away 
with the tragedy of war.” We like that. For 
one thing, it is a new word from the War Depart- 
ment. It fits in with THe Reeistur’s idea of what 
constitutes the prime business of that department. 
We have always insisted that its duty is to think 
not war but peace, and pursue it. Now, if Mr. 
Davis is permitted, in the absence of his superior, 
our co-churchman, Mr. Weeks, whose convales- 
cence comforts us, to tell us what his constructive 
efforts for peace are, we shall give him space. 
The War Department advocating peace comes as 
near real value as news as the most precise re- 
quirements of Charles A: Dana. A world wait- 
ing to be regenerated will be served. Peace with 
secretarial moderation is at least one step. 
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| nee SEVERAL SOURCES we have gathered 
the items in the new creed of Bishop William 
Montgomery Brown, who has been convicted of 
heresy by the Protestant Episcopal Church. We 
have harbored an unfair opinion of this man. It 
seemed to us that his social doctrines, which were 
much in the press before and during his trial, were 
bizarre; but when we study his mature theological 
positions, we are profoundly impressed by the 
scholarship and piety of the Bishop. He is a very 
important figure. 

In fact, we are carried to a high place by his 
definitive, thorough, and constructive restatement 
of theological belief. He is a liberal, a modernist. 
He is a man of power. There is more real intellec- 
tual ability in a page of his reasoning than there is 
in a volume of such a type as Fosdick, for example. 
Bishop Brown shows the breed of a strong stock. 
He neither falters nor qualifies his beliefs, and 
when he is done he leaves you with an invigorated 
soul as well as an enlightened mind. Of all the 
doctrinal outgivings of recent years, by honest 
and would-be seekers of spiritual truth, nothing 
that we recall compares with Bishop Brown as 
he writes, for instance, in the Independent for 
April 25. Please get the paper. 

That article contains the marrow and sinew of 
a new Reformation, if such is soon to be. He is 
wasting no time in negations. He’seeks and finds 
“a larger thought of God,’ and of all other sub- 
jects of religion. He first correctly represents the 
churches as saying to their ministers,— 

God is like this. This is the correct concept of God and 
you deviate from it at your peril. Note the label. Ob- 
serve that this God has been officially examined and ap- 


proved. Take no substitutes. None genuine without this 
signature. 


That is both accurate and damning. It is exactly 
what is required throughout Christendom, except 
in free churches. 

But what is Bishop Brown’s idea of God? 


My God, the God of the kingdom of righteousness [he 
says] is law. I do not make man a law, or a god, unto him- 
self. The law is beyond man, in the great reality of which 
he is a puny part in the “eternally energizing power,” as 
Prof. J. A. Leighton says. 

My God is the law of all nature by which matter and 
force eternally co-exist and co-operate in the evolutionary 
processes which manifest themselves in the phenomenal 
cosmos. 

My God is the law which rewards those who know and 
faithfully obey it. 

My God is the power, proclaimed by Paul on Mars Hill, 
that dwelleth not in temples made with hands, in whom we 
live and move and have our being. 

My God is that power of which truth and life and love 
are the triune expression. 

My God is the great matter-force-motion reality; and it 
is a simple thing for one who contemplates the threefold 
manifestations of nature to conceive of such a God as a 
trinity. 


We may return later to other elements in his 
faith. Now it suffices to say with him that there 
is a better way than “persecution by the Church” 
“to meet the religious crises in the human mind— 
it is the scientific way; it is the Jesus way; it is 
the way which encourages—rather than prohibits 
—the search for God.” 


Life To-day in Historie Ragusa 


A land of tropic beauty, and its new political adjustment 


DuBROVNIK (RaGusA), April 22. 


N THIS COAST of the blue Adriatic, 

the Allies had a complicated problem 
to solve after the war was over. The 
problem was the ownership of a strip of 
territory which presented a palimpsest of 
nationalities. For the territory which, . 
as the centuries progressed, became the 
Republic of Ragusa was settled first by 
Greek and Roman immigrants. Appar- 
ently both Italy and Greece had claims 
to the ancient walls of the capital city 
of the republic, which still houses the 
life of the province. But in the course 
of the intervening centuries, which saw 
the destruction of the original colony 
established by Greeks and Romans from 
Epidaurus, another race had established 
itself on the peninsula—the Slavic race, 
divided into Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
So, when the Allies met to consider the 
future of this Dalmatian coast-line, the 
racial problem was neither so simple nor 
so easy of solution as at first appeared. 

Basing their action on the principle of 

the self-government of nationalities, the 
Allies -decided at Paris that Ragusa 
(called Dubrovnik by the Slavs) should 
be assigned to the Slavic group, and not 
to the Roman or the Greek. As the most 
powerful Slavic group in this part of the 
world was the Serbian, it was decided to 
assign Ragusa to that group. Of course, 
Serbia coincided readily with that de- 
cision. The question of religious freedom 
was dealt with liberally. Serbia, an 
Orthodox country of strong nationalistic 
leanings, entered into relations with the 
Vatican, and the fate of the hundreds of 
thousands of Roman Catholics, under the 
authority of the Pope of Rome, was en- 
trusted to an Orthodox government. 


THE OUTCOME of this decision seems 
to be meeting expectations. The best 
evidence of the conservation of the rights 
of Roman Catholics under the Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, is 
visible to the eye in the fact that more 
Catholic priests and monks in their char- 
acteristic garb are visible than Orthodox 
priests and monks. This corner of the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slo- 
venes is pre-eminently Roman Catholic, 
spiritually governed from the West and 
not from the Hast. That does credit to 
the Serbian capacity for liberalism. The 
observer of the harmonious national life 
in Dalmatia cannot help regretting that 
a similar liberality is not demonstrated 
in Southern Serbia, otherwise known as 
Macedonia, where every effort is being 
made by the Pashitch government to 
erush the sense of nationality among the 
Macedonians. 

In other respects, the territory officially 
designated as Dubrovnik does full credit 
to the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. For historic reasons, the Slavic 
language here, as in Croatia, is written 
in two kinds of characters, the Cyrillic 
and the Latin. Those Slavs belonging 
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to the orthodox church use the Cyrillic 
characters, while those belonging to the 
Roman confession employ the Latin let- 
ers. The strictest impartiality is main- 
tained in this respect. All official docu- 
ments are printed in both Cyrillic and 
Latin characters,—street legends; mu- 
nicipal announcements, and even store 
signs are offered in both characters. The 
Serbian authorities cannot be accused, in 
this part of their empire, at least, of 
seeking to suppress local institutions and 
to substitute Serbian institutions for them. 


Keystone Photograph 


INGE, DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S 


. Captivating his American hearers by the 
substance rather than the manner of his 
speaking, he ranges over the world for 
his subject matter, and says of America 
and the League of Nations, “If you re- 
main in selfish isolation, will you not 
hear the voice of God say, ‘What hast 

thou done?’ ” 


The assignment of the coast line of 
Ragusa, or Dubrovnik, to Serbia has re- 
sulted in the establishment of a Dalma- 
tian Riviera in addition to the French 
and the Italian Rivieras, which have long 
been known to Europeans and Americans. 
Spring and summer come very early to 
Ragusa, thanks to the blowing of the 
sirocco from the African coast. Travelers 
and trippers from the West are begin- 
ning to find their way to the Dalmatian 
Riviera, with its orange groves, lemon 
patches, and boxwood hedges. The other 
day the writer plucked an orange twig 
and put it in his button-hole. It was the 
first time that he had worn the decoration 
peculiar to brides. Palms are usual along 
the blue Adriatic. Banana trees are a 
frequent adornment of the gardens along 
the shore. As for fig-trees, there are 
thickets of them all along the coast. Our 
Department of Agriculture several years 


ago announced that certain figs grown in 
California were lacking in flavor because 
in the localities where they were ripened 
certain animal life that imparted sweet- 
ness to the fruit was lacking. Accord- 
ingly, measures were taken by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to develop that 
form of bug-life there. When that was 
done, the figs grown in California were 
as sweet as any figs grown anywhere. 
The omission of nature corrected by our 
Department of Agriculture apparently 
never existed here. Possibly, the bugs re- 
quired found their way over from Italy in 
the natural course of events. The figs of 
this Riviera are as sweet as any figs in 
the world. 


THE GROUND is steeped in history 
at Dubrovnik. I asked my landlord, or 
rather my host, the other day if his 
family had played a historic part in the 
life of Ragusa. “Yes, they have,” re- 
plied this gentleman of Croatian nation- 
ality, whose name translates into “Silken- 
locks.” “Three of my ancestors were at 
various times consuls of the republic,” 
pointing to the towered walls of the 
ancient city a rod or two along the coast. 
The writer referred his statement to the 
local historian, and was assured that the 
“Silkenlocks” family had played an im- 
portant part in the administration of the 
Ragusan Republic. The writer had been 
informed that a grotto down below had 
been used as headquarters by a band of 
pirates several centuries ago. The state- 
ment appeared unlikely to me, because the 
grotto is within easy gunshot of the 
Ragusan fortifications. I accordingly re- 
ferred the question to the host. “Oh, 
yes,” replied Mr. Silkenlocks, “that grotto 
was undoubtedly used as headquarters by 
pirates at one time. So was the entire 
coast in these parts. It was not those 
fortifications that ended piracy here- 
abouts, but the Venetian Republic during 
its protectorate of Ragusa. Ask the his- 
torian when you meet him to-morrow. 
He will tell you that I am right.” ‘The 
weight of scientific authority was added, 
in the course of time, to my host’s state- 
ment. The grotto became associated in 
my mind with the activities of the medi- 
eval pirates who had been sent on their 
way by the Venetian Republic. 

Among the inhabitants of Ragusa, or 
Dubrovnik, are Bosnians and Herzegovin- 
ians in their picturesque Turkish cos- 
tume. The costume includes the red 
Turkish fez, or cap. Meeting one of these 
decorated gentlemen the other day, I spoke 
to him in the Turkish language, taking 
him for a Turk. He stared at me in a 
bewildered fashion for a moment, and 
then his face unfolded in a broad grin. 
“No, sir,” he assured me in the purest 
Slavic, “I am not a Turk, and cannot 
speak a word of the Turkish language. 
I am a Bosniak.” ; 

In another locality inhabited by Slavs 

(Continued on page 491) 
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NTER President von Hindenburg upon 
the republican scene. History yields 


its curiosities in every age. 


The outcome is logical, natural, and to 


be expected. The marvel is not that Ger-_ 


many swings to the Right and elects a 
stalwart defender of the old régime, .but 


_ that the result has been so long postponed. 


Germany has tried to be a_ republic. 
For eight years it has labored and 
sweated and suffered in the effort. Ger- 
many has tried to find itself in demo- 
eratic mood, but the world would not give 
it a chance. : 

The shadow of Versailles hung over the 

Rhine. It was there to remind Germany 
constantly that nothing good was ex- 
pected, that Germany was not to be 
trusted, that Germany was to be feared, 
that Germany must be punished. 
The better Germany has been seeking 
to break through to better air. President 
von Hindenburg is the fulfillment of its 
inability to do so. 

At the time of the Armistice, Germany 
was war-sick and desirous of peace. The 
parties of the Left had the great prepon- 
derance of power and were able to control 
the political sense. Socialists and Demo- 
crats and Centrists, with some sections 
of the Communists and the Volkspartei, 
were united in demanding the Republic 
and a constructive attempt to ensure 
peace with liberty. Germany was chas- 
tened and spent. The idealists and lib- 
erals were in control. The time was ripe 
for the freedom-lovers of the world to 
reach out hands of understanding and 
comradeship to the peace-lovers in Ger- 
many, and to make the tie between the 
nations so strong as effectually to safe- 
guard against the perpetuation of the 
terror. Woodrow Wilson believed this, 
and preached it. But he was alone. 
There was Lloyd George who believed in 
Britain, in himself, in God, and in votes. 
There was Clemenceau who believed in 
France. 

International relations are tricky, un- 
certain, confused. They cannot be settled 
by the same rules which govern individ- 
uais. Too many elements of psychology 
enter in. We said Germany must pay, 
and we were right. We then proceeded 
to attempt to collect more than Germany 
could pay; and when she did not pay 
what we demanded (which all the world 
admits was too much), the French went 
into the Ruhr. 

On the face of it, it all seemed very 
logical, very just, very righteous. There 
were excellent reasons for each step. Just 
reasons, but we have learned that there 
are times when abstract justice defeats 
the aims of real justice. We know that 
this has been true in the case of Ger- 
many. We realize now that the German 
reaction crystallized in the election of 
President Hindenburg is the logical re- 


sult of eight years of attempting to make 


Germany pay. The world helped to elect 
acs aa by creating the mood in 


ittter a - 


: HUBERT C. HERRING 

THE REGISTER cannot wait till the 
opinion of the world has been crystal-— 
lized on the German election. That 
will not come for months. At the 
moment of Hindenburg’s triumph, we 
invited Mr. Herring to give our 
readers his interpretation, because we 
know no one among American stu- 
dents of international affairs who 
combines first-hand knowledge of the 
country and trained spiritual insight 
on large problems better than he does. 
Mr. Herring is a contributor to peri- 
odicals, and Social Service Secretary 
of the Congregational Churches. His 
article is his own, and he alone is re- 
sponsible for its conclusions. There 
will be a wide variety of opinions on / 
the whole subject, and THE REGISTER 
will receive them with interest. 


which Germany felt the need of a Hinden- 
burg. 4 

Woodrow Wilson tried to tell us that 
there is not one Germany any more than 
there is one America, but we did not 
listen. Our orators and our editors and 
our preachers represented Germany as 
united, that Germany spoke with one 
voice.. War created that stupidity, and 
the war spirit perpetuated it. War kills 
the power of discrimination: war paints 
the world map in solid blacks and solid 
whites. There is no shading: for mil- 
lions, Germany is one. ‘These millions 
see Germany, united, reliant, marching 
to the same music. They see Germany 
credited—or debited—by the act of every 
German. They see a land of industrialists 
or communists or militarists or something 
else; all in the haze of their own con- 
fusion: they dogmatize without facts, 
and,.thunder without discrimination. 

There is another Germany of which 
they do not dream. It is the Germany 
which to-day is crushed with shame by 
the election of a man who represents 
everything against which they have strug- 
gled. It is the Germany which overthrew 
the tyranny of which Hindenburg was one 
of the conspicuous defenders and expo- 
nents. It is the Germany which believed 
Woodrow Wilson when he said that Amer- 
ica had no quarrel with the freedom-loy- 
ing citizens of Germany. It is the Ger- 
many which hailed the Armistice as the 
pledge of peace and which accepted the 
Fourteen Points of Wilson as the Magna 
Charta of a new civilization. It is the 
Germany which was convinced that Amer- 


ica would stand with the free peoples of 


France and of Germany in establishing 
justice and democracy. 

Do not forget this “other Germany.” 
It is a very real tragedy which has come 
to them, They have fought for modera- 
tion and the spirit of peace. The Nation- 
alists and Hindenburg do not believe in 
peace. They have pleaded for the Re- 
public and have defended it against 
rioters and plotters. Now the ablest 


© Which Way Germany? | 


Election of Hindenburg and To-morrow 


enemy of the republic is the President of 
the Republic. There is both humor and 
pathos in the picture. 

For eight years, this ‘other Germany” 
has been seeking to find itself, seeking to 
establish itself, seeking to make secure 
the gains which have been so hardly won 
against the encroachment of monarchist 
and nationalist. : 

Two specters have ever been in the 
offing. The first specter is the Commun- 
ist. The Communist, who with wary eye 
has watched the wrecking of Europe. He 
has figured that the dice are all loaded, 
and that he wins, no matter who plays. 
The French helped by the Ruhr occupa- 
tion. Stinnes and Thyseen and their ilk 
helped by their grasping avarice. Luden- 
dorff helped by his plots. The socialists 
helped with their eternal bickerings. All 
things come to him who waits, the argu- 
ment runs, so let the fools smash the 
furniture as fast as they can. When they 
are through, the Communist will take 
over the house. 

The Communist has not been altogether 
mistaken. At each new turn of the 
national wheel, the Communists have 
gained. When Germany was hungry, the 
Communist was swift to cry, “We told 
you so. You are fools to trust your 
leaders.”’ When France set her foot upon 
the Ruhr, the Communist sneered, “You 
see how much you can trust the lies of 
these capitalist nations.” So it was that 
the Ruhr experiment made its thousands 
of converts to Communism. 

The second specter which the freedom- 
loving Germany ‘sees is the Nationalist. 
It is the Nationalist who is celebrating 
his victory to-day. Make no mistake— 
the Nationalist is not the outcast, nor the 
radical, nor the rebel, nor the unwashed. 
The Nationalist is the fine flower of Ger- 
man respectability. They are the elect 
people. The first families belong. They 
are the people who know the distinction 
between ‘mir’ and “mich,’ and who 
never confuse genders. The Nationalist 
is the Pharisee in the plot, whose right- 
eousness is beyond question, but whose 
imagination ceased operation in the days 
when he was confirmed in the religion of 


Gott, Kénig und Vaterland. He is the 
University man: he bears the saber 
marks of distinction. He wrapped his 


diploma, his God, his King, and his coun- 
try away in his heart, and he has never 
deserted them. He has not hung up his 
harp by the waters of Babylon. He per- 
sists in singing the Lord’s song in a 
strange land. He is the brother-by-blood 
of all the fiag-wavers and eagle-screamers 
of every land. 

Yor eight years the “other Germany” 
has wavered between these two lines: 
Communists to the left, Nationalists to 
the right. Republican Germany has had 
its bitter fight. The election of Hinden- 
burg is the first decisive defeat. 

For eight years the Nationalists have 
been telling the people, “What Germany 
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needs is another Bismarck. Give us an- 
other Bismarck who will crush the radi- 
eals, and arm for the crushing of France. 
They are fools who talk of peace. The 
Lord looks after them who protect them- 
selves. You can trust no other nation.” 

That is the Germany which we fought 
and defeated—the Germany of Hinden- 
burg. His was a lost cause on the day 
of the Armistice. The great bulk of the 
German people repudiated him that day. 
They turned away in the hope of finding 
a better way. They turned back to. him 
Sunday, April 26, because they have not 
found that better way. They might have 
found that better way had it not been 
for the counsels of hate and of revenge. 
But they did not. Germany grew tired 
of chasing vain ideals, Germany went to 
the polls and said, “Yes, you are right. 
Give us another Bismarck.” It was the 
vote of a weary pepole. 


What elected Hindenburg? Let me 


suggest some of the forces which are be-. 


hind the result. 

First, this election is another symptom 
of the world-wide reaction against any- 
thing which might possibly be considered 
“liberal” or ‘‘progressive.” The past few 
months have witnessed a swing to the 
Right. The defeat of Ramsay MacDonald, 
the defeat of Herriot, the election of Cal- 
vin Coolidge—all of these are straws re- 
vealing the direction of the wind. The 
world is war-weary, panacea-weary, dis- 
cussion-weary, and seeks a rest. The 
right wing of conservatism is always 
more restful. The Tories and conserva- 
tives do not propose to turn the world up- 
side down. They glory in stability. The 
election of Hindenburg is another sign of 
this tendency. 

Second, everything that the Allies have 
done to Germany since the Armistice has 
played into the hands of the German Na- 
tionalists. The Treaty of Versailles with 
its impossible terms and its imputation 
of sole guilt to Germany, the rigor of the 
Rhine occupation, the entrance into the 
Ruhr, all of these have been vote-getters 
for Hindenburg. The Germans have 
learned new intensity in their hate. The 
opposition to France has been increased. 
This hate has united Germany as she 
never was united before. Some one has 
said, “The unification of Germany is the 
work of two men. Bismarck began it, by 
bringing together the various states and 
merging them under one authority. And 
when, under the pressure of diverse ele- 
ments after the World War, it seemed that 
Germany might fall apart, then it was 
that Poincaré finished the work which Bis- 
marck had begun.” 

Third, the admiration for Hindenburg as 
aman. It is idle to fail to recognize the 
validity of this fact. Hindenburg is re- 
spected and idolized. He is known as a 
sincere lover of his country. He is re- 
spected as a gallant soldier. He is a man 
of iron will and of unimpeachable per- 
sonal character. Such qualities of man- 
hood are respected in Germany as they 
arein America. We elected Grant because 
he was a war hero, and because we loved 
him. The German people did the same 
thing. 


Fourth, Germany is ambitious. Ger- 
many seeks power. There is no use in 
attempting to fool ourselves. Germany 
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loves power as we do, is ambitious as we 
are ambitious. Germany is determined to 
regain her commercial strength and her 
right to occupy a place among the nations. 
We may not approve of it, but we can at 
least understand it. The Dawes plan 
seemed to us a just compromise, but to 
many Germans it seemed but another 
gross insult. I am reporting the facts, not 
giving an opinion. Germany did not relish 
the ideal of having her banking system 
taken out of German hands, nor welcome 
the hosts of foreigners who came to dic- 
tate her internal affairs. We can explain 
the necessity of it all to our own satis- 
faction, but not to the satisfaction of Ger- 
many. Germany feels as America would 
feel in a similar situation. ; 

Which way will Germany go? This elec- 
tion indicates that Germany starts again 
toward rebuilding the broken Empire. The 
restoration of the monarchy is a possi- 
bility. Many Nationalists have been frank 
jn their contempt for the Republic and 
their hope for a return to the old system. 
All this may be. 

Judge Elbert H. Gary comes out with 
comforting words, remarking that the elec- 
tion of Hindenburg may be interpreted as 
a victory for law and order, for conserva- 
tism and sanity. If Hindenburg had been 
running for office in the United States, 
he would have had the hearty endorse- 
ment of all the conservative forces. He 
would have been deemed perfectly safe. 
He would have been hailed as a stalwart 
defender of things as they are, and would 
have been endorsed by Mothers’ Clubs, 
Rotary, Chambers of Commerce, and pos- 
sibly even by the American Federation of 
Labor. 

But even Judge Gary fails to comfort 
us. The election of Hindenburg does not 
promise well. It is a bad sign. It marks 
retrogression. It makes harder the work 
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of those who are fighting against the in- 
crease of navies, and guns, and armies, 


and airplanes, and naval bases in the — 


Pacific. It gives new arguments to the 
pleaders for preparedness. It makes re- 
action more respectable and progress more 
difficult. — P 

Nevertheless, it is possible to overem- 
phasize the meaning of the election. The 
election was close. Many elements en- 
tered in. I am convinced that the great 
rank and file of Germany will resist the 
imperialists of Germany when the test 
comes. There is an amazing amount of 
enthusiasm for the Republic, and of hun- 
ger for peace among the German people. 
The Socialists are uncertain in their lead- 
ership and divided in their loyalties, but 
they are anti-war and anti-empire. The 
Democrats are for the republic and against 
war. The Centrists are largely republican 
in sentiment. Even the Communists would 
prefer the republic to a return to the old 
monarchy. 

Prophecy is not dead in Germany. I 
think of Heinrich Strébel, the leading 
literary man of the Socialists. I heard 
his plea for the “victory of human rea- 
son and good will, which also are parts 
of human nature, and need only to be 
aroused and strengthened in order to win 
the victory over our atavistic instincts. 
Germany will come to her senses when 
her economic life has again become whole- 
some and clean. Europe, and America, 
too, I hope, can and must help us in 
this—not that they should in any sense 
take sides for Germany, but in such a way 
as will give due consideration to the in- 
terests of all countries, including France 
and Belgium. Only a new passion for 
justice will rescue the nations. A persist- 
ence along lines of national self-sufficiency 
and class tyranny must inevitably plunge 
them all into irretrievable ruin.” 


Channing to a Youth in College 


Remarkable letter of counsel from the great preacher 


Boston, March 14, 1833. 
My pEAR G——: 

I saw your father yesterday, and was 
sorry to find that in addition to his many 
cares, he was troubled about you. The 
accounts of your standing in College are 
not favourable. I suppose there is a foun- 
dation for his impressions; but from all 
I have heard of your good principles 
and good capacity, I cannot easily be- 
lieve that you are chargeable with con- 
firmed indolence, or that you are aware 
of the danger of those omissions which 
have exposed you to the charge of negli- 
gence. Still I fear you are not in a good 
way. You need some new impulse, and I 
should rejoice if I could aid in giving it 
to you. 

You must have seen enough of life, my 
dear G——, to understand that our im- 
provement, honour, and success depend on 
nothing so much as on force of purpose. 
We may have many good feelings and 
dispositions, but if we want energy to 
put aside a pleasure, to carry our resolu- 
tions into effect amidst difficulties, ennui, 
and privations, we are good for little, we 


shall accomplish little, we shall be the 
sport of circumstances, we shall not be 
worthy the name of men. We shall be 
children all our lives. Perhaps the early 
weakness of your constitution, by accus- 
toming you to many indulgences, did not 
favor this strength of character. If so, 
you must be the more earnest to gain it. 
We must all learn to labor in obedience 
to deliberate purpose, if we would be 
good for anything. We must all learn to 
do what is not pleasant in itself, when 
duty, honour, religion, or benevolence call 
us to it, or we cannot escape our own 
and others’ contempt. I would have you 
dread weakness of purpose more than all 
suffering or even death. Without this, 
others can do little for your happiness. 
In truth, your happiness is in your own 
hands, and your best friends can do little 
for you compared with what you must 
do for yourself. Their very aid may in- 
jure you, if it prevent your putting forth 
your own powers. One of the first ques- 
tions which I ask about a young man is 
this: Can he lay down a rule and abide 
by it? Can he follow up his purpose 
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principle in his own breast? This is the 
spirit most needed in such a world as 
this. Do think of this subject seriously. 
Ask yourself whether you are not deficient 
in this force of character, and enquire by 
what means you may gain it. One of the 
first steps towards gaining it, is to think 
of its importance, until you feel that suc- 
cess, improvement, and honour depend on 
it, that life will be lost without it, your 
powers wasted, and the great end of your 
existence frustrated. I advise you in the 
next place not to rest in general resolu- 
tions, but to form a definite plan of study, 
to lay out your day, to assign the seasons 
for labour and relaxation, and to deter- 
mine that nothing but necessity shall make 
you swerve from this course. So impor- 
tant is it to build up strength of character, 
that it is well at your age to suffer much 
rather than deviate from your plan. I 
next advise you to give the chief place in 
your plan to the regular studies of Col- 
lege, and to make reading a secondary 
thing. You are to learn to work, to toil, 
to apply yourself to books which will task 

_ your powers, and force you to concentrate 

your mind. Of course, I wish you to 

have relaxation and light reading; but I 
feel that they have their dangers, and 
give your strength to study. ‘To secure 
your fidelity to this course, you must think 
often, daily, of the motives to this force of 
character, about which I have written so 
much. Consider that this is the glory of 
a human being, that it makes a man mas- 
ter of himself. Consider, and gratefully 
feel, that your Creator has made you 
capable of this noble energy, that he is 
calling you perpetually to exert and 
cherish it, and that he has suspended all 
your happiness on it, and ask his blessing 
on your labours to exercise it. Consider 
how much you owe to yourself, that you 
have a mind, which, under this discipline, 
will unfold itself forever. Consider what 
you owe to your friends. The recollection 
of the love which has been lavished on 
you-all your life must affect you. I know 
not a parent who has toiled more for 
his children than your father. You can- 
not, I am sure, endure the thought of 
blasting his hopes, and making yourself 
a continued burden by your inefficiency. 
You wish to requite him, and you can more 
than requite him by overcoming your in- 
dolence, and bracing yourself to manly 
exertion. 

I have great pleasure in hearing, that 
with the exception of remissness, your 
moral habits are good, and your principles 
sound, and this gives one good hope in 
regard to you. 

I wish that my first letter to you were 
on another topick. But I could give you 
no greater proof of affection, than in what 
I have now written, and I trust that your 
good feelings will receive it as such. You 
must come and see me, 

Yr. Affectionate 
Won. HE. CHANNING. 


, 


_ Swanssoro, N.C.—The last meeting for 
4 the year of the Page Literary Society 
of the Emerton School was devoted to 
: re. The school will reopen Oc- 
. tober 1. A business course will be given. 
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Hungary and Unitarianism 


Some notes on American and English influences 


GEORGE BOROS 
Suffragan Bishop of Hungary 


HE REVOLUTIONS of the eighteenth 

century, philosophical, political, and re- 
ligious, had effective influence on that 
phase of faith which is called Unitarian- 
ism. American Unitarian historians have 
traced the progress of our faith from the 
beginning up to date, notably J. H. Allen 
and G. W. Cooke. It is not only instruc- 
tive, but highly encouraging. In spite of 
the tide of nineteenth-century thinking, 
hard work was needed to pave a lasting 
eourse which will have to suit further 
progress as well. Although the result in 
the United States is well established, the 
high call of Unitarianism is made mani- 
fest by the result attained in the world 
outside the United States. I may be 
allowed to point out some facts in relatio 
to it. ‘ 

American Unitarians naturally were al- 
ways in closest connection with the Hng- 
lish, and these soon discovered the oldest 
co-religionists in Transylvania. As a mat- 
ter of fact, some correspondence was be- 
gun before the establishment of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, show- 
ing that the English Unitarians were in- 
clined to foreign missions. 

A most valuable and constant touch be- 
tween the three countries really began in 
1830 and 1831, when a Transylvanian 
Unitarian layman, Alexander Farkas, vis- 
ited the London Unitarians on his way to 
the United States. This very able man 
made a good impression on the leading 
Unitarians of both countries. The first 
substantial result was that Unitarian 
works were sent over to the Hastern 
brethren. Channing’s works, and more 
especially his great fame, had an encour- 
aging effect on the Unitarians of Transyl- 
vania, who had already begun a religious 
revival under the lead of some able young 
Unitarians. It may be stated without 
exaggeration that Transylvanian Unita- 
rians began a hopeful new life just in the 
time of the organization of the British 
and American associations. ‘Their cause 
proceeded only on a narrower scale and 
with great precaution, because there was 
no liberty granted either in the church or 
in the press. The discovery of the great 
Western group of Unitarians was encour- 
aging. Mr. Farkas wrote a considerable 
volume on his American experiences, which 
attracted the attention of the great re- 
former of Hungary, Count Szecheny. The 
Hungarian Scientific Academy elected 
Farkas as a corresponding member. He 
was the first Unitarian who found a seat 
in an assembly composed chiefly of Catho- 
lies. Hungary was and is predominated 
by the Roman Catholics, and it is most 
important that a Unitarian’s work made 
our name known there, where the general 
notion about Unitarianism was either 
nothing, or entirely unfavorable. 

We have only one note left from the 
first part of the nineteenth century to 


show that Americans took personal inter- 
est in Transylvanian Unitarianism. In 
1841 George Sumner visited Transylvania, 
but no further account is found regard- 
ing his stay and work. The Unitarians 
had no newspaper yet and the consistory 
minutes make no mention of Sumner’s 
name. And still we may speak of Ameri- 
can influence, since Channing’s short Cate- 
chism was translated in 1845 and used 
for many years as a manual in the Uni- 
tarian elementary school. 

It was only in 1868 that the first Ameri- 
can, Rey. A. H. Dall, paid a long visit to 
the Transylvanians. Mr. Dall was mis- 
sionary in India for the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and on his way back 
he stopped at Kolozsvar, informed the 
Americans of his experiences, and the con- 
Sequence was that Charles Gow, secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
sent a hearty greeting to the Torda Synod, 
which was just celebrating the three 
hundredth anniversary of the declaration 
of religious liberty in Transylvania. No 
better introduction could have been found 
to that friendly and brotherly intercourse 
which continues ever since. First the 
Monthly Journal, then the Unitarian, THE 
CHRISTIAN Reeister, the Unitarian Re- 
view gave reports, information, and his- 
torical notes about the Unitarians of East- 
ern Hurope. 

The Hungarian parliament of 1848 de- 
clared the Unitarian religion accepted and 
lawful in the whole of Hungary. Since 
then, the legal title of the church is Hun- 
garian Unitarian Church. In the same 
year, Unitarian religious services were be- 
gun in Budapest, and continue ever since. 

The American Unitarians began their 
missionary work in Hungary by offering, 
already in 1869, $500 for the translation 
of Channing’s works. Next year the first 
volume appeared and it created a real 
sensation in religious circles in the whole 
eountry. The liberal thinking Protestants 
saluted the book with full appreciation. 
Five volumes were published, one after 
the other, and thus Channing’s_ best 
thoughts began a transforming ferment in 
the minds and faiths of a large number of 
the Hungarians. Orthodox Protestants 
and some bigoted Catholics raised voices 
of protest against the deniers of Christ’s 
divinity, but the influence of Channing 
continued. ‘The religious and theological 
literature of the country bears witness to 
the noble Christian ideas of that great 
American sage, to whom you chiefly owe 
the establishment of Unitarianism. 

The first American visitor of the Buda- 
pest Unitarians was Edward Everett Hale, 
in 1873. John Freswell, an enthusiastic 
friend of the Transylvanians, persuaded 
Dr. Hale, who was at the Vienna exhibi- 
tion, to meet the Unitarians in Budapest. 
To the end of his life, Dr. Hale was a 
great friend and ready advocate of Hun- 
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garian Unitarianism. The Saratoga Con- 
ference attracted our first representative, 
Prof. John Kovacs, who spent some months 
in the United States, and returning home, 
became a tireless apostle of American 
Unitarianism. 

Letters of friendly and official commu- 
nication came and went. A professorship 
in the Theological College was founded 
by the Richmond family and by the efforts 
of J. H. Allen, who wrote a most valuable 
essay on Transylvanian Unitarianism. 
Mr. Allen spent some days in Kolozsvar, 
in the house of Professor Boros, and we 
owe to that visit Allen’s studies of Uni- 
tarianism on the Continent. 

The long line of students in Manchester 
(New) College, in London, later in Ox- 
ford, opened a new lead in the life and 
work of the Hungarian Unitarian Church. 
They occupy the most prominent places 
in the College and the Church. Not only 
literary but also social work began all 
through the country. Professor Boros 
started in 1889 a religious society under 
the name of Francis David. The society 
became popular in the congregations, and 
is also well supported by other than Uni- 
tarians. It began a social revival in the 
congregations, Young and old, men and 
women, are called to work for liberal reli- 
gion and pure morals. The association 
supplies the country people with good 
reading in her monthly journal and sey- 
eral tracts. 

The David Association took special care 
of informing the people about the life and 
work of the Unitarian brethren in Eng- 
land and the United States in popular lec- 
tures held in towns and villages. It was 
a real pleasure to see how the agricultur- 
ing villagers appreciated this movement, 
and how gladly they went to far distant 
places to hear new ideas on religion and 
social questions. The nineteenth-century 
Unitarianism became an active union of 
the liberal thinkers of these far distant 
countries. 

It was almost a natural consequence of 
this that the great celebration of the sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of the American 
Unitarian Association began the grand 
movement of the conference of the reli- 
gious liberal thinkers and workers. Noth- 
ing could prove with greater justice that 
the gospel of Jesus Christ was the only 
and the best means to bring the nations 
and races of the world together in uni- 
versal brotherhood. The civilized world 
does not realize yet the great importance 
of this international religious movement. 
The time must come, and the sooner the 
better, when responsible leaders of states 
and nations shall realize that it is not 
guns, nor aeroplanes, neither treaties 


alone, but faith in the unity of mankind, 


which will bring on earth universal peace 
and happiness.- 2 

It was many years ago that Emerson 
said: “We shall one day learn to super- 
sede politics by education. The best 
method for this is a constant and free 
intercourse between the different nations.” 
And I am perfectly sure that the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association will open a new era and 
people will soon realize that with con- 
joined efforts this world can be made what 
Jesus expected—the kingdom of heaven 
upon the earth. 


, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Use the Name! 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


At the Worcester Conference on April 
16, in Lancaster, Mass., Rev. J. Cyril 
Flower of Cambridge, England, warned 
us that if we should come to his country 
this summer we would have diffieulty in 
finding his church, or, in fact, almost any 
one of the Unitarian churches there. The 
reason he gave was that they are not 
known as Unitarian churches, but as 
chapels, to which the name of the street 
in which they stand is affixed, with never 
a mention of the word Unitarian. 

Further, the reason he gave for this 
blind situation in England, strangely, if 
I heard him aright, has been 
analogous to that for the same condition 
of affairs here in New England. 

It seems that Martineau did not want 
the Unitarians to exist as a separate en- 
tity (another denomination) among the 
churches and, because his influence was 
powerful, those who have come after him 


have continued to “make-believe,” in so ~ 


far as naming churehes is concerned. 
Therefore, they have the denomination 
nowadays along with the pretense that 
they haven’t, and strangers are left to find 
their way without signposts. 

Turning to New England, we have the 
same obscure practice for the same silly 
reason. All we have to do is to change 
the name Martineau to Channing. The 
latter here, like the former there, did not 
want a new denomination. So, although 
circumstances forced us, aS a new denom- 
ination, into active existence and gave us 
a name of which we should be proud, we 
also continue to pretend (as far as our 
church signboards are concerned) that we 
are not Unitarians. We play the “game” 
and refuse the “name.” The results of 
this make-believe are detrimental to us 
in more than one way. As in Pngland, 
so in New England, “the stranger within 
our city gates” has difficulty in finding 
our churches. Instead of making it easy, 
we make it hard for him to find our doors. 
Come to Worcester and inquire for the 
Unitarian Church and it is still very pos- 
sible that the citizen will look blank, 
although if you asked him where the 
“Second Parish Church” is he would be 
more apt to know. The same holds true 
of many of our churches. Pick up the 
Year Book and look through the list and 
note how many of them are without the 
word “Unitarian,” and how often, when 
it is there, it is submerged in parentheses. 

Another embarrassing situation arising 
from this folly is that except to those “on 
the inside” of the white picket fence of 
New England ‘liberalism, our frequent 
use of the word “Congregational” so often 
in place of, or prior to, the name Unita- 
rian is utterly misleading. I have met 
people in California who have honestly 
argued (and were not to be denied) that 
Edward Everett Hale was a Congrega- 
tional minister. Why? Because he was 
the minister of a church which in the 
print they had seen was “Congregational.” 
We need to realize that in most of Amer- 
ica (“most” meaning most miles and most 
people) the name Congregational on a 
church denotes orthodoxy. Historically, 


and is. 


’ 


it is interesting that many of our > 


oldest churches were once congregational 
churches. The data should be kept—in 
archives, but not as descriptive advertis- 
ing of our present status. My plea is, 
with the opening of the second century of 
our organized efforts in England and New 
England, that we take our heads out of 
the sand of pretense and face the fact 
that we are Unitarian churches and be in- 
ordinately proud to say so. Why not rele- 
gate to the parenthesis or to the church 
records the subtitles which now pre-empt 
our real name, and replace them with our 
true title, Unitarian? 


Worcester, Mass. MAXWELL SAVAGE. 


' An Historic Word 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTBR :-— 


Your readers may be interested in the 
following quotation from George Otto 
Trevelyan’s 
James Fox,” page 373 :— 

“*‘The general election (1768),’ wrote 
Dr. Lardner, who in the course of his 
eighty-four years had watched intelli- 
gently at least twelve general elections, 
‘has let us know the tempers of men, and 
assured us of a spirit of liberty reigning 
in the lower rank and also in many of 
middle rank.’ Nowhere did that spirit 
exhibit itself in such striking and varied 
aspects as among the members of that de- 
nomination (Unitarian) which looked up 
to Lardner as its patriarch, and which 
counted Price and Priestley as hardly 
the most distinguished amidst its many 
ornaments. There was not another class 
of the community in which the average of 
intellect and attainments ranged so high 
as among those Presbyterians who during 
the last half-century had been drawing 
ever nearer to the tenets, and -more 
willingly answering to the name, of Uni- 
tarians. The ministers of that body were 
eminent in many departments of exact 
knowledge, and solidly but unpretentiously 
read in literature. They were masters 
of the clearest, and perhaps the most 
agreeable, English that ever has been 
written,—the English of the middle class 
in the generation before the French revyo- 
lution, which Johnson spoke always and 
wrote when he was old; which Arthur 
Young and Benjamin Franklin possessed 
in its perfection; and which, after it had 
deservedly made its fame, William Cobbett 
at length carried into burlesque. The Pres- 
byterian leaders stood valiantly to the 
front whenever the general interests of 
Nonconformity were at stake. They exer- 
cised always and in all places a freedom 
denied to them by statutes which the 
magistrate did not venture to enforce. 
Alone of all sects, they refused to be 
trammelled by a verbal creed. They 
thought as they chose; they preached as 
they thought; and the plenitude of their 
liberty aroused the admiring envy of 


“Karly History of Charles 


many parish clergymen, and not a few 


actual and expectant dignitaries of the 
English Church, who, thinking with them, 
were ill at ease within the rigid and nar- 
row limits of the Establishment.” 
James A, Farruey, | 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. se 


JN AN ARTICLE, “Men Who Tithe,” 
_ &£ published in the World’s Work, Wil- 
liam G. Shepherd cited instance after in- 
stance of men who have achieved con- 
spicuous success in the world of business, 
and who attributed that success to the 
habit of tithing, commenced early in their 
-business careers. The names of those 
tithers are well known in the realm of 
commerce and industry. They give one- 
tenth of their incomes to religious and 
charitable enterprises, actuated by a con- 
viction that they are stewards of their 
money. It may have been due to busi- 
ness acumen as much as to re- 
__ ligious conviction; whatever it 
was, those men prospered be- 
| yond most of their fellows. 
- Some readers, familiar with 
unscrupulous business methods, 
: may have doubted facts pre- 
sented by Mr. Shepherd. Oc- 
casionally his deductions seemed 
to me to require more proof. 
But a recent experience assured 
me that he might have em- 
phasized more strongly ‘even 
than he did, ideas of righteous- 
ness which actuate many busi- 
ness leaders; and that those 
leaders, with a conviction no 
argument can disturb, attribute 
all permanent success to prin- 
ciples of business integrity 
firmly and resolutely adhered 
to. 

I was calling at the Boston of- 
fice of Oliver M. Fisher, presi- 
dent of the M. A. Packard Shoe 
Co. Mr. Fisher is a man of 
yaried interests, but two, 
chiefly, occupy him. The one 
is his business; he permits no 
engagement to interfere with 
devotion to that. The other is 
his religious work. Now there 
is nothing unusual in this— 
numbers of men are interested 
in business and religion, as Mr. 
Shepherd ably pointed out. But 
not many are interested in 
combining the two exactly as 
Mr. Fisher does. L 
_ Arthur Nash, widely known for his 
application of the Golden Rule in business, 

_is not more earnest in applying the maxim 
to the clothing industry than Mr. Fisher 
is in applying it to the shoe industry. 

“Business conditions have changed in 
recent years and now need more than 
ever the background of liberal religion,” 
he began, speaking softly and with smil- 
ing eyes. “It all dates back to the war, 
when men forgot their moral and spirit- 
ual obligations. They cancelled orders, re- 
turned goods without cause, claimed al- 

lowances. They neglected the Golden 

Rule. In short, the business world was 

_ demoralized. ‘Cancelitis’ became a con- 

_tagious business disease. At that time, 

our company gave notice that we would 
- ¢€ancel no obligations of our own, and 


that we would have no place on our. 
( for any firms who did. We took: 


peer Living on Principle : 


He gets it out of religion, he puts it into business 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


the stand then, to which we have since 
adhered, that there was no place in busi- 
ness for the man who would thus sear 
his conscience. Let me tell you this—a 
dishonest man does not last long in busi- 
ness. If he is one who dishonors and 
repudiates his obligations, the sign is 
written on his forehead, and in his eyes, 
and his business career is short. 

“Thus we reasoned in the crisis which 
followed the war. Well, a good customer 
who had placed a large order with our 
firm came in and asked us to accept a 
thirty-three per cent. reduction on the 


OLIVER M. FISHER 


He attends church regularly and gives his reasons for count- 
ing religion the most practicable proposition in the world 


piece of goods he had ordered. Such re- 
ductions were generally being offered, he 
said, and taken. We refused. It was 
in this office. When we asked him, ‘What 
would you have expected us to do had 
the price of shoes advanced?’ he replied: 
‘Fill the order at the contract price, of 
course.’ ‘Exactly,’ said I, ‘and we shall 
follow that same rule.’ So we held him 
to his obligation; whereupon he declared 
he was through with us. ‘Very well,’ I 
returned, ‘though it takes you twenty 
years to learn it, no one can do business 
with this firm long who is not absolutely 
square; which you will find sooner or 
later is the only way to do business, and 
live.’ 

“The time came,’ went on Mr. Fisher, 
leaning back in his chair and speaking 
with satisfaction, “when that man came 
back to thank us for showing him the 


way. To-day we haven’t a better cus- 
tomer. 

“Selfishness is at the root of all the 
trouble in this world-business and other- 
wise. In writing out a formula for ac- 
tion, men begin by asking: ‘How is this 
going to affect me?’ As for myself, I 
am willingxto live on the principle that 
I will ask nothing from any one I will 
not accept myself. I have been trying to 
live by that rule for the past forty years; 
and let me tell you this—” he leaned 
across the table and spoke again with 
satisfaction—‘it works. Let us say it 
clearly, even selfishly if we 
must, that policy makes money 
for people. 

“When a young man comes 
into my office seeking employ- 
ment, first I look into his eyes, 
for I want to see what they 
say. Then I want him to prove 
to me that he is interested in 
other things than the shoe busi- 
ness; because he will be of 
little use to us if other aspects 
of life do not concern him. 
We have been fairly successful 
with our men. This firm em- 
ploys eighteen salesmen, most of 
whom have been with us from 
twenty to thirty-five years. 
Those men have grown up in 
our business family. They 
know our ways. Consequently 
our business has prospered, as I 
believe, on its real merits.” 

Then the talk swung over to 
religion. Mr. Fisher attends 
chureh regularly. ‘Tell me,” I 
asked, “why you go to church 
and what do you get out of it?” 
He paused a moment. “I go 
because I get the greatest rest, 
comfort, and inspiration of any 
hour in the entire week. The 
atmosphere of reverence; the 
music; the sermon; perhaps 
most of all the consecrated man 
of God back of the pulpit, 
speaking from the abundance of 
his heart, prepare me as noth- 
‘ing else does or can for the 
work I have to do. Why, I feel as if I 
had started the week wrong if I miss the 
church service. It is a friendly company 
of neighbors meeting in a friendly way for 
a common good cause.” 

Then his face lighted up; he had come 
to the real purpose and conclusion of the 
whole matter: ““‘Where are we going to 
find that impulse to integrity in business 
—that integrity which alone enables a firm 
to prosper continuously during the years, 
if we do not find it through religion and 
the church? Honesty in business dealing 
grows out of the precept and practice 
of the Golden Rule, and from no other 
source. From that source have come all 
my best impulses. Why am I, busy enough 
at the head of this corporation, devoting 
any part of my time as chairman and treas- 
urer of the Unitarian Foundation which 
is going out after $2,000,000? 
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“You must realize that in these times, 
that endeavor calls for all we have of 
wisdom, patience, and persistence. I am 
doing it because I know that extension 
of liberal religious principles and business 
prosperity are walking through this world 
hand in hand and I want to help them 
both. 

“No, do not commend me. I am as- 
suming this added responsibility, for I see 
as clear as sunlight that we as a nation 
never will discover permanent business 
prosperity until we apply, every day, in 
our business transactions, the ideals 


The Christian Register 


taught us in the churches, and persuade 
our associates to do the same. Why should 
I not say it—it helps my neighbors and 
myself and it will make a better, hap- 
pier world for my children to live in. 
“It may seem strange to you—I know it 
does to some—but I believe most men, 
deep in their souls, believe this; and 
when they understand rightly will give 
their substance to see this ideal estab- 
lished. Win or lose, we are basing our 
appeal in the matter of the Foundation 
on this conviction. With your help, we 
shall win.” ; 


An Epistle 


To the Unitarians of To-day and To-morrow 


BRUCE 


OW FAITH IS the assurance of 

things hoped for, the conviction of 
things not yet seen. By it the fathers 
obtained a good report. 

By faith the congregation of King’s 
Chapel revised its liturgy and ordained 
its minister, though opposed by Episcopal 
authority, and thus set James Freeman 
forth an emancipated preacher of an en- 
franchised Gospel in the first church in 
America to become Unitarian. 

By faith William Ellery Channing dis- 
cerned a more excellent nature in man 
than Jonathan Edwards, a nature gaining 
in moral and intellectual integrity rather 
than one totally depraved, and through 
the years has had increasing witness borne 
to the truth of his insight. 

By faith Theodore Parker passed from 
the bondage of literalism and authority 
into the freedom of self-evidencing truth, 
and went forth a seeker for that truth 
in fearlessness of purpose and in singleness 
of heart, and though despised and rejected 
by one-time friends as by inevitable ene- 
mies, had witness borne unto him, that 
this was well-pleasing to the God of Truth, 
who prospered him and rewarded him ac- 
cording as it hath pleased him. 

By faith Ralph Waldo Hmerson pressed 
inwardly into the realm of the spirit of 
_man, behind all outward show and cere- 

monial form, and found sweetness and 
serenity to be the essence of all real com- 
munion with the Infinite. 
_ By faith Nathaniel Hawthorne, being 
warned of God, declared with moral in- 
tensity the enormity of trifling with con- 
science, and moved with a Godly fear, 
prepared a literary ark in which to convey 
to men the fullness of his message, and 
we have become heirs of the righteousness 
begotten thereby. 

By faith James Russell Lowell beheld 
the blessedness of service in the search 
‘for reality and preached his gospel by 
word and deed, in private and in public, 
and in this and another land. ° 

By faith Dorothea Dix went out to the 
help of the insane, not knowing whither 
she went, and she returned, blessed by the 
multitudes, for she had founded refuges 


for those afflicted in mind and needing a 


special ministry. 
By faith Samuel G. Howe knew there 


SWIFT 


At the recent Meadville District Uni- 
tarian Conference, in Jamestown, 
N.Y., the accompanying paraphrase of 
the Eleventh of Hebrews was read as 
a lesson by the brilliant minister of 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. It will be of un- 
usual interest to readers in this Oen- 
tenary Year. 


were methods for the education of the 
blind and of help for the feeble-minded, 
and he searched diligently until he found 
them and brought their blessings to those 
sorely in need. 

By faith Louis Agassiz and Joseph 
Priestley and Benjamin Franklin, each in 
his own way, when they were called, 
went out into distant places of human 
investigation which they were to receive 
for mankind for an inheritance, and they 
went out not knowing whither they went, 
but as pioneers of the promise of Nature 
to answer the questions she prompts men 
to ask. And the ages bear witness unto 
them. By faith they became sojourners 
in that land of promise, as in a land 
not their own, dwelling in tents with 
Lyell and Wallace and Darwin, with New- 
ton and Tyndall and Faraday, with Dal- 
ton and Helmholtz and Huxley, ready to 
strike camp and to move on at the call 
of truth, heirs and joint-heirs with them 
of the same promise, for they looked for 
the foundations of the physical order, and 
they were not disappointed. 

By faith Lucretia Mott looked forward 
through the years to the time when 
womankind should come into its own as 
a factor in human society co-ordinate with 
men, and should have part and lot in the 
social, political, and educational ordering 
of that society to which they give their 
children. 

By faith Horace Mann projected and 
achieved that system of training for 
public-school teachers which is steadily 
providing the youth of our land with ever 
more competent instruction. 

By faith James Walker, John Palfrey, 
Jared Sparks, Alexander Young, John 
Pierpont, Ezra Gannett, Samuel Barrett, 
Thomas Sullivan, Samuel May, Edward 
Hall, and Calvin Lincoln, young men all 
and students in Harvard Divinity School, 
saw from afar the value of an articulated 
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Unitarian consciousness of mission, and 


projected, even in the face of resolute op- — 


position of older men of the ministry, the 
American Unitarian Association; and 
being well assured in their heart of hearts, 
they were able to persuade others, and 
having builded better than they dreamed, 
passed from their labor with limited re- 
sources and under trying circumstances 
and left to their heirs, men of the same 
promise that inspired them, their organi- 
zation and the inspiration of their fidelity 
and faith. And we hallow their memories 
as we carry forward in our day and gen- 
eration the high purposes of these 
founders. 

These all died in the faith, not having 
received the fulfillments of the promises, 
but haying seen them and greeted them 
from afar, and having confessed by their 
conduct that they were strangers and 
pioneers in the land of their sojourn, open- 
ing through that strange land a way 
along which swifter feet, but not more 
eager, should afterward press to greater 
goals. They that do such things make it 
evident that they are seeking after a 
larger domain for the human spirit. And, 
indeed, if they had longed for the country 
from which they went out, they had many 
opportunities to return. 

But they desired. a better country, that 
is a more ethical and humanitarian, a 
more rational and righteous world of men; 
wherefore they pressed on in the way 
into which they had set their feet, and 
God was not ashamed of them in this 
désire, nor to be called the God of their 
search, for he had prepared for men just 
such a country. 

By faith Thomas Starr King interpreted 
to California its mind in the matter of 
slavery and saved that State to the Union. 

By faith Joseph Tuckerman labored in 
Boston, building his ministry-at-large upon 
those foundation principles that were later 
formulated as the principles of a scientific 
social service. 

By faith Henry W. Bellows discerned 
the help a civilian relief society might 
render men in the field of battle, and 
founded the Sanitary Commission that 
ministered so splendidly to the men under 
arms in the Civil War. 

By faith Edward Everett Hale saw that 
the common knowledge, “Ten times one 
is ten,” together with the will of men to 
co-operate, might be capitalized for the 
help of humanity, and he circled the 
globe with Charity Organizations, King’s 
Daughters, and Lend-a-Hand Societies. 

By faith Henry Bergh, seeing the need- 
less cruelties of men, and building on the 
latent humanity of human nature, founded 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals and went forward to found 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, 

By faith, Unitarians passed through the 
Red Sea of the Conflict of Science with 
Theology as by dry land, which, essaying 
to do, “the Egyptians” were swallowed up. 

By faith Unitarians have pressed along 
the way out of the land of bondage of 
letter and tradition into the promised land 
of the Spirit of Truth, guided by a pillar 
of cloud by day and of fire by night. 


By faith the walls of the ancient Jericho | 


of credulity and superstition have been 
(Continued on page 490) 


‘All Gag Laws on Teaching 
to be Contested by Union 


More restrictive laws on teaching in 
sehools and colleges have been passed 
during the last six months than at any 
other time in American history. The 
American Civil Liberties Union, which an- 
nounces this result of a recent survey, 
agrees with religious liberals in deprecat- 
ing such of these laws as prohibit the 
teaching of evolution and make Bible read- 
ing compulsory in schools. ' 

The Union points out a rider in the 
1925 appropriation bill for the District of 
Columbia which provides that no part 
of the appropriation shall be paid in 
salary to any educational director “who 
permits the teaching of partisan politics, 
disrespect of the Holy Bible, or that ours 
is an inferior form of government.” The 
wording of the second phrase is no less 
adroit than the first and third: what 
Congressman would vote to permit ‘‘dis- 
respect of the Bible? Even liberal legis- 
lators are not watchful enough of the 
interests and intent that lie back of the 
vague phrases of repression. If a similar 
rider is attempted for the next appropria- 
tion, it will be fought by the Civil Liber- 
ties Union, which, vigilant as it is, did 
not learn of the last rider until it had 
been put through. Other items in its ré- 
port that touch on religion follow: 

“Pennsylvania, Ohio, Delaware, West 
Virginia, and Kentucky have laws requir- 
ing the daily reading of the Bible in public 
schools ‘without comment,’ and providing 
for the discharge and revocation of the 
certificate of a teacher who does not con- 
form to the act. Similar bills have been 
introduced in the legislature of Virginia, 
Texas, New Jersey, and Washington. A 
test of this type of statute was made in 
South Dakota in March, where Judge Mc- 
Nenny ruled that a school board has the 
authority to expel high-school students 
who leave the classroom during Bible read- 
ing. Thirteen students were expelled in 
this controversy. The test was brought 
by a local Catholic group. The Civil Lib- 
erties Union will join in appealing the 
decision to a higher court. 


“The first state law prohibiting the. 


teaching of the doctrine of evolution in 
public schools and colleges was passed in 
Tennessee in March. Resolutions of state 
boards of education forbidding the teach- 
ing of evolution were previously adopted 
in North Carolina and Florida. 

“In the recent Ohio legislature, a reso- 
lution was introduced authorizing an in- 
vestigation of members of the faculties 
of three state universities, with the object 
of ousting ‘radicals and atheists.’ This 
resolution was killed by the Senate Com- 
mittee to which it was referred.” 

The Union says in conclusion: “Efforts 
to get court action on all these restrictive 
laws will be made through our attorneys. 
The constitutional guarantee of separa- 
tion of church and state, it is believed, 
offers a ground for contesting the laws 

requiring Bible reading. The United 
States Supreme Court already has before 
it one restrictive school law passed in 
‘Oregon and aimed at abolishing the pa- 


rochial schools. ‘The chief sources of 
inspiration for this new and unprece- 
dented crop of gag laws on teaching are 
the Ku Klux Klan, the Fundamentalists, 
and the professional patriotic societies. 
The Klan is back of the compulsory Bible 
reading and anti-parochial school laws, 
the Fundamentalists back of the anti- 
eyolution bills, and the professional pa- 
triots back of the anti-radical and anti- 
pacifist measures.” 


A Great Leader of Mysticism 


In times of widespread and devastating 
uncertainties, the heart of man—more 
than his mind—turns for assurance to the 
mystie in religion. Witness the revival 
of spiritism during and following the 
Great War. There is another illustration 
of this fact in the career of Rudolph 
Steiner, noted Austrian philosopher of 
mysticism, whose death was announced 
recently. His adaptation of theosophy 
won a considerable following in Central 
Europe during the War and the turbulent 
revolutionary days. But, according to a 
Public Ledger dispatch, “the growing pros- 
perity of Germany robbed Steiner’s move- 
ment of many followers, though there are 
still many throughout the world.” 

Dr. Steiner was a leader and organizer 
as well as a philosopher. Hven as a choir 
boy, he suspected secret unbelief in the 
priests. He studied the great German 
philosophers and became particularly in- 
terested in the ideas of Goethe, which he 
interpreted and amplified and propagated 
with zeal. In 1902 he became general sec- 
retary of the German Theosophical Soci- 
ety, and in 1912 he founded the Anthropo- 
sophical Society for promoting his in- 
terpretation of theosophical mysticism. 
Then he built the Goetheanum, a unique 
structure at Dornach, Switzerland, dedi- 
cated to the memory of Goethe, designed 
to express Dr. Steiner’s esthetic ideas and 
to provide a fit setting for the production 
of his Rosicrucian mystery plays. This 
temple was burned in 1923, perhaps by 
his enemies, but he was planning to re- 
build it. 

Among Dr. Steiner’s followers was Gen- 
eral von Moltke, whose mysticism, it is 
said, influenced his military calculations 
and helped to make the mistakes that led 
to his failure. 

In his book, “The Threefold State,” Dr. 
Steiner advocated the division of society 
into three separate states, the economic, 
the political, and the spiritual, maintain- 
ing that the present ills arise from the 
confusion of these states. A large com- 
pany was formed to carry on industrial 
activities according to his ideals. 


There is a church in New Britain, 
Conn., which is planning to eliminate its 
Sunday collections. Even now it never 
holds suppers or ice cream festivals, and 
only regular members in good standing 
are permitted to contribute toward its 
expenses. It recently broke ground for 
an $80,000 edifice. It is the Evangelical 
Church of the Reformation. ‘The pastor 
never accepts fees for weddings. 


Religion Around the World | 


Keep Reformation Protestant! 
Submit, Then Unite, Says Rome 


Fight thousand English Protestants, An- 
glican and Nonconformist, met in Albert 
Hall, London, recently, to sound alarm 
at the encroachments of Anglo-Catholicism, 
which, they feel, threatens to undo much 
of the work of the sixteenth-century 
Reformation. They united in appealing to 
the bishops of the Hstablished Church 
and Parliament “to maintain the Prot- 
estant character of the National Church 
as settled at the Reformation.” The chair- 
man of the meeting was the Home Secre- 
tary in Mr. Baldwin’s cabinet, Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks. He attacked those bish- 
ops and other persons who wish to bring 
back “purgatory, the invocation of the 
saints,” and other Roman Catholic beliefs 
and usages. “Nonconformists,” he de- 
clared, “are as much concerned as I am 
with the attack on the Prayer Book. If 
you allow medieval doctrines and prac- 
tices to be incorporated in it, the work 
of the Reformation may be undone for cen- 
turies.” Dr. Sidney Berry, secretary of the 
Congregational Union, said that the real 
reason for the persistent efforts of the 
Anglo-Catholics was the fear of a united 
Protestantism. 

The Home Secretary had no illusions 
about the talk at Malines between Angli- 
can and Roman prelates on union. ‘Rome 
smiles and sits still,” he said. “She knows, 
as we know, that union with Rome can 
only be effected by submission.” 

If anything is needed to confirm his 
judgment, there is recent comment in 
America, Roman Catholic organ in this 
country. On the misguided optimism of 
Bishop Brent and other persons regard- 
ing the Malines conferences, it thus made 
Rome’s position clear: “Touching other 
religious communions not in full eom- 
munion with her [the Roman Catholic 
Chureh], she anathematizes them and 
their errors. Their followers may be in 
good faith, acting in invincible ignorance. 
She prays for them while she condemns 
their false belief; she strives to bring them 
into her fold, for they are not members 
of the one church founded by Jesus Christ, 
which he bade all men hear and obey. 
But she receives them only on condition 
of complete submission to her sweet and 
gentle but powerful and all-embracing 
Pier. of dus 

“Bishop Brent and ‘the representatives 
of the Church of England’ will come to 
the church of Christ with the submission 
of little children, or remain forever out- 
side her fold. They will come not to 
teach, but to be taught, not to rule, but 
to be ruled, not to bargain, but to submit 
without reserves.” And the editorial 
closes by repeating that “she—the Roman 
church—makes concessions to no one. 
She cannot.” 

Another Roman Catholic broadcasting 
station will be at Brookland, near Wash- 
ington, D.C., the seat of the Catholic 
University of America. It is being erected 
by the University. 
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Readers of books and magazines will be interested by two new departures of the Atlantic ld 


Monthly Press. 


In the first place, the Press has entered into an agreement with Little, Brown 


and Company, the oldest book-publishing firm in Boston, for the promotion of common inter- 


ests. 


Hereafter, Atlantic Monthly Press Publications will be published and distributed under that name 


by Little, Brown and Company. Each organization will gain by the experience and prestige of the other. 
Secondly, The Atlantic Monthly has purchased an interest in that long-established and nationally-known 
magazine for young people, The Youth’s Companion, which now takes its place in The Atlantic Monthly 


family, along with 7'he House Beautiful and The Living Age. 


lishing world. 


The Three Faces of Man 
CHARLES GRAVES 


THE MONGOL IN OUR Mipst. By F. G. Crook- 
shank. New York: FE. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

We have talked evolution so much that 
we have come to think we actually be- 
lieve it. We have called ourselves evo- 
lutionists for so long we have come to 
imagine we are committed in our think- 
ing to it as a determining factor in life. 
Dr. Crookshank’s book (it is 
only a small book and its very 
compactness is almost a de- 
fect) will serve to remind us 
that the doctrine of evolution 
has made very little impres- 
sion on our methods of think- 
ing, on our attitude toward 
life and its problems. It is 
obviously the established prac- 
tice to seek the answer to the 
problem of the mentally de- 
fective or degenerate, the ab- 
normal or subnormal, in any 
direction other than that of 
evolution. 

Dr. Crookshank is definitely 
committed to the theory that 
the “moron,” using the term 
broadly, is the product of evo- 
lution, a reversion to earlier 
type, rather than the result of 
social and economic condi- 
tions. It is a theory that 
“does not appeal strongly to 
people, for the reason that 
most of us feel it is so satis- 
factory to have a _ tangible 
devil on which we can fasten 
the blame for evils. To ex- 


time when mankind was in the “moron” 
stage. One must read the book to get 
the slightest idea of the wealth of ma- 
terial crowded into so small a space. 
Dr. Crookshank is trying to find the 
meaning of such facts as these: “In Eng- 
land we meet with some idiots and im- 
beciles who appear to belong. to the 
Ethiopian or Negro variety of the human 
race, others who resemble Malays, and so 
on, while a very large number of con- 


plain mental deficiencies in 
terms of “atavyism” balks the 
passion for correction and 
reform. It is not easy to con- 
demn or reform a remote an- 
eestor. But Dr. Crookshank 
is engaged in the task of un- 
derstanding the problem. If 
people would try to under- 
stand a problem before at- 
tempting its solution, the world 
might advance. The “moron” 
about which so much is said 
mowadays is a reminder of the 
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MAKE the home 


A NEW POSTER BY ROCKWELL KENT 


All this is news of importance in the pub- 


genital idiots are typical Mongols and can 
fairly be referred to one of the great di- 
visions of the human family other than 
the class from which they have sprung.” 
The mental defectives, as a whole, dis- 
close in “certain homologies” and postures 
and other features, characteristics that are 
peculiar to some one of three ape groups: 
the orang-outang, the chimpanzee, and the 
gorilla. The author goes far to prove that 
insanity, in at Jeast some of its forms, 
must be regarded as a reyer- 
sion to previous eras, when 
mankind was less sane than 
now. Inbecility is a marked 
characteristic of primitive life. 
More fascinating, possibly, 
is the hint that the three di- 
visions of the human race, 
best indicated by the color 
line, have each a separate and 
dlistinct origin. Being wedded 
for so long to the monophyletic 
theory of man’s origin, there 
is a tendency to resent this 
idea of several origins. But 
as the author puts it: “We 
can take our stand at Charing 
Cross and can see these three 
Faces of Mankind borne by 
native Londoners: we can 
visit our public asylums and 
see them in degraded form: 
‘and we can at the Zoo and’ 
the Natural History Museum 
see them caricatured by these 
three classes of apes. .. . The. 
‘atavistic’ explanation offered 
for the homologies between 
our indigenous primitives and 
the three cardinal racial types 
holds good, however tested.” 


Are We Playing Safe? 

LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY AND RE- 
Ligious EpucatTion. By Adelaide 
Teague Case. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

Dr. Case is in the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education 
of Teachers College, New 
York, and has produced in 
this book a real contribution 
to our knowledge of what is 
being done in religious educa- 
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tion among so-called liberals, and of what 
ought to be done. As Dr. George A. Coe 
says in his preface, “Before treatment, 


survey of the religious ideals of liberals, 
as expressed in their writings, and then 
proceeds to inquire how far these ideals 
“are earried out in educational practice. 
_ Liberals favor the scientific study of the 
_ Bible, they are not hospitable to creeds, 
are extremely desirous of knowing and 
following the historical Jesus, are inter- 
ested in social welfare, believe in the re- 
_ eonstruction of society on a Christian basis, 
hold that the political state should be thor- 
oughly democratic and subject to thorough 
eriticism on the part of the church, believe 
that interracial and international prob- 

Iems should be solved in the spirit of 

Jesus and of brotherhood, that personality 
is social in its nature and that it can be 

educated, that education is again a social 

process in which the pupil must share, 
and that the school must be integrally 
related to the society of which it is a part, 
and that the church should stand for unity 
and for progress. Then Dr. Case passes 
in review the means which liberals are 
using to accomplish these ends. She ex- 
amines the various courses of study used 
in liberal church schools and finds most 
of them wanting in some particular. The 
Beacon Course comes in for some criticism 
in that the social ideal is not sufficiently 
stressed, but the author commends our 
course as the only one which frankly 
teaches the Virgin Birth and Resurrection 
_ stories as myths. This is, of course, in 
- Dr. Buck’s The Story of Jesus. Not one 
of the courses reviewed comes out squarely 
for social reconstruction, and the only one 
which is outspoken against war is again 
one of our Beacon Course books, Mrs. 

Cabot’s Our Part in the World. Dr. Case 

commends the Beacon Course again be- 

cause it is the one which makes most 
use of extra-Biblical and contemporary 
material. 

In general, the author thinks that there 
must be a new statement of our objectives 
in religious education, there must be a 
greater frankness about the Bible, the 
scientific method of open-mindedness and 
inquiry must be introduced, and the great 
social aims of liberals must be taught to 
the rising generation. The churches are 
playing safe on most of these questions, 
and as a consequence we have the pres- 


diagnosis.” Dr. Case gives an admirable - 
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ent recrudescence of fundamentalism and 
opposition to the scientific study of man 
and nature. <A discouraging feature of 
the book is a tabulation of the results of 
a test which was given to over five hun- 


dred church school workers which shows 


that obscurantism and ignorance still 
linger. Ninety-two per cent. of one group 
believe that the Fourth Gospel was writ- 
ten by John, the son of Zebedee, and fifty- 
two per cent. of another think that our 
modern industrial system is organized on 
a fundamentally Christian basis. 

The book is a distinet contribution. All 
liberals should read it, and should ask 
themselves “Are we playing safe?” §E.F. 


Why the Farmer Asgitates 


Our Drsr AND DuTy TO THE FARMER. 
Henry C. Wallace. 
Company. $1.75. 

This book, by a former United States 
Secretary of Agriculture who died late in 
1924, gives much needed information about 
a business which directly concerns thirty 
per cent. of our people, and which has a 
capital investment far exceeding that of 
any other single industry. Also it is the 
industry which is the breeding-ground for 
the nation, since the farms send about 
one-third of their children when grown 
into the cities. 

This group of farmers “has not been 
receiving an adequate return for their 
labor and capital nor a fair share of the 
national income.” It is more profitable 
not to own a farm than to own one, for 
during the last four years the average 
earnings of those who own and operate 
the farms have been less than the annual 
wages paid to their hired farm hands. 
This is not due simply to the deflation 
following the war, since conditions were 
also bad before the war. In 1909, twenty- 
five per cent. of all the capital of the na- 
tion, and a labor force of almost one- 
third of the nation, received only eighteen 
per cent of the national income. And 
yet some persons still ask why young 
men and women are deserting the farms. 

The author does not believe that the 
export trade in food stuffs will ever go 
back permanently to the large amounts 
of prewar years. Competition with coun- 
tries which have cheap land and cheap 
labor will be too keen. So the remedy 
for present unfortunate conditions must 
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be chiefly worked out within our own 
country. The book gives clear statements 
of how the Federal Farm Loan System, 
the Agricultural Credits Act of 1923, and 
the Federal Warehouse Act help. The 
author also expects some relief to come 
through an extension of co-operative mar- 
keting, and through a more intelligent 
adjustment of crops to market needs. But 
some method of price stabilization is 
needed, for either farm prices must go 
up and stay up, or prices for manufactur- 
ing goods and freight rates must go down. 
The book here does not seem to give any 
convincing statement of just how this can 
be accomplished. Yet for a better under- 
standing of the farmer’s difficulties, many 
of them not of his own creation, and for 
an explanation of why the farmer feels 
bound to agitate in politics, the book is 
very helpful. RB. 8. L. 


Preventing Tragedies 

WHOLESOME CHILDHOOD. By EHrnest R. 
Groves and Gladys H. Groves. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.75. 

The alarming number of nervous col- 
lapses among people in early middle life 
presses home the question, What can be 
done in childhood to prevent these trag- 
edies? This little book on Wholesome 
Childhood is one answer to the question. 
The introduction says, ‘““Nobody thinks of 
letting a serious disease run more than 
half its course before calling in the doc- 
tor. Why should he do that very thing 
in this newer field of conduct problems? 
Many of the people who come to me, said 
the Doctor, have been socially or men- 
tally askew for years before they thought 
of seeking help. They have lived un- 
happily and inefficiently for those years, 
when it was entirely unnecessary. They 
have made themselves a burden, an an- 
noyance, a source of worry to their 
family and friends, when there was no 
need of it. Instead of enjoying: life and 
‘doing their bit,’ they have been a prey 
to perpetual doubt, unfounded fears, in- 
tense anxiety out of all proportion to the 
circumstances. Some seek relief by 
plunging into a criminal career; others 
lose their zest for: life, and with it their 
ambition. All are a problem to society 
and to themselves.” The book deals with 
practical problems of child care and train- 
ing with reference to habit and conduct. 
The chapters take up the problems 
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EVERETT: Orator and Statesman 
By Paul Revere Frothingham 


Here is not only the first and definitive life of one of America’s foremost statesmen and orators, 
but an exceedingly vivid and pleasant picture of a vanishing civilization. Edward Everett’s life 
as a child in Boston makes an extraordinary picture of New England youth a century ago. 
many events of his long life, such as his editorship of the North American Review, his service in 
Congress and his defense of the Indians, his noteworthy governorship of Massachusetts, his 
years as President of Harvard, and his distinguished literary career, form a story at once inspiring 
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which every parent knows. The life of 
the child is divided into seven periods: 
first, the foundation period, the first six 
months; second, the period of discovery, 
from six months to one year; third, the 
period of adjustment, from one to two 
years; fourth, the period of contacts, two 
‘to three years; fifth, the period of self- 
discipline, three to six years; sixth, the 
period of school adventure, six to ten 
years; seventh, the period of stress, from 
ten to fourteen years. At the close is 
a valuable bibliography of books for 
parents. L. V. B. 


The Central Problem in Economics 


WuHo SHovuLD Havp WEALTH? By George 
Milton Janes. Milwaukee: Morehouse Pub- 
lishing Company. $1.50. 

This volume of lectures, its title taken 
from the first article, is the result of Pro- 
fessor Janes’s teaching at Jefferson Col- 
lege. Hach paper was in part used as 
lecture material in his economics classes. 
Previous to their collection in book form, 
several of the essays appeared in the 
Quarterly Journal, the American Eco- 
nomic Review, the Boston Hvening Tran- 
script, and elsewhere. 

Although there is no close sequence in 
the chapters, they are closely akin in that 
they are all concerned with an analysis 
of the distribution of wealth, which the 
author states is the central theme for 
discussion to-day in the field of economics. 
The improvements of machinery and the 
facilities of transportation have made for 
plentiful production; and means of dis- 
tributing products, in order that they may 
be shared generally, is the chief claim 
upon constructive thinking. Professor 
Jines starts with Robert Owen as the 
prophet of a better day for workmen and 
common people, and in his discussion of 
classic proposals for economic betterment 
includes Marxian socialism, the Nonparti- 
san League, and more recent co-operative 
efforts. In this particular, his book is of 
the nature of a textbook on economic 
panaceas, but it is evident the author is 
urging none, and merely analyzing their 
value in the economic development of the 
past few generations. He emphasizes 
that the social viewpoint should not be 
held to the exclusion of the individual. 
Neither individualism nor collectivism is 
to serve in exclusion of the other. Thrift 
and individual enterprise joined with co- 
operation and collective wisdom offer a 
balance which makes for economic wel- 
fare. The book should have its chief 
value to students in correlating their 
studies of distribution. It will serve as 
a useful reference book as well. 

¥, J. 8. 


“ Excessively Modernized 


A KINDERGARTEN COURSE FOR THH DAILY 
VacaTION CHURCH ScHooL. By Mildred O. 
Moody. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$0.85. 

A five weeks’ summer course for the 
kindergartner is here offered, adapted to 
other books in the series issued by the 
Abingdon Press and the Methodist Book 
Concern. The “daily objectives” for the 
separate weeks are courtesy, neatness, 
sharing, helping, and obedience; but the 
course seems based on the idea that noth- 
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ing in these directions is accomplished in book, to the reviewer, is the presentation 
the home. Religious ideas of God as ever of the God-idea in a matter-of-fact way, 
near and as One who cares are stressed quite without the sense of mystery, won- 
again and again in the talks and songs.. der, and awe; and the practical lessons 
Each lesson is presented in minute detail, and suggestions make too low an appeal 
as if it were a stenographic report of the; to the child’s intelligence. F. B. 
daily session of the kindergartner. 

The few stories taken from the Bible, 


f which the findi f M dy th 
Good Saran ecieetes. ome i JESUS THE MAN 


cessively modernized as to be scarcely An Historical Study 
recognized. There is one genuine story in i, ay igo c aT eit : 

s i * convincing 00. Wr en specincally for 
the book, “The Pig Brother,” and that is those who want to believe in an hutocieal tegell 
given, inexcusably, without the name of be pie some rd ee aeory a poe 

a s e nari resen . 1g 1n full accord Wl t.) 
the author, Mrs. Laura B. Richards; and results Of modein scholarly day este eaeaaee 
the title of the book from which it is clear pennies of ihe honey aay o pict: 

* . in @ stralg. orward narrative of abdsorbpin; 
taken is wrongly given. interest supported by references to the origina 
Where does the author find any au- ag Bed fugee price $2.50 aie caeaaet 
: " * oth, Hi , $2.50 a ealer, 
thority for the word “Kindergartner,” used or direct from ie publisher, on receipt of check 
always for the child in the kindergarten, or sent C.O.D. on request. 
instead of the ‘teacher? : HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Suggestions offered for the children’s OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


activity are good. The defect of the 
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BOOKS BY UNITARIANS 


During this Centenary Year you will review the achievements of the past one 
hundred years, and not the least of these will be the growth of Unitarian thought 
and influence. These are a few of the books which have made their mark. We 
invite you to look them over in our bookshop during Anniversary Week. 


The Works of William Ellery Channing : 
Six volume Edition $6. 
One volume Edition 1 
Annie Lockhart Chesley 
Who are the Benefactors? $1. 


A small volume of interesting sketches with an introduction by Samuel McChord 
Crothers. 


James Freeman Clarke 
Manual of Unitarian Belief $1.00 
A revised and enlarged edition of Dr. Clarke’s religious view set forth with his charac- 
teristic force and clearness. - 


Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham 
We Believe ; $1.00 
A helpful discourse on the five points in liberal Christianity. 


Rev. Miles Hanson : 
Hills of God $2.00 
Inspiring sermons of every day interest. 


Rev. Henry Wilder Foote 
The Minister and His Parish $1.75 
A discussion of problems in local church administration, written for the layman as 
well as the minister. 


Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy 
Legends of Lumb Lane $1.25 ° 
A collection of stories for children, fascinatingly written, charmingly illustrated. 


Rev. Abraham Mitrie Rihbany 
The Syrian Christ / $3.00 
A study and interpretation of Jesus Christ by the minister of the Church of the 
Disciples, the pulpit made famous by James Freeman Clarke. 


Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson . 
The Living Word $3.00 
Passages from the Bible, conveniently arranged for reading in the church service 
or the home. 


Rev. William L. Sullivan 


The Priest ’ $1.35 
A profoundly interesting story of one man’s spiritual struggle. 


Rev, Jabez T. Sunderland 
The Origin and Character of the Bible $1.65 
The best exposition of the new view of the Bible yet published. 


Rev. Eugene R. Shippen and Elizabeth Blount Shippen 
The Nativity and the Consecration of Sir Galahad $1.60 
A Christmas and an Easter pageant for the church. 


Rev. Thomas Van Ness } ; 
Twenty Years of Life $1.15 
Sermons selected from twenty years of preaching in the Second Church in Boston. 


Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Thomas Starr King ; $3.25 
The thrilling story of the great patriot and preacher. 
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- were twinkling. 


“It’s Raining Violets” 


DAISY D. STHPHENSON 


“Oh dear! It’s still doing it!” 

Molly hitched herself along the couch 
until she could peer out at the dismal 
dusk. Down slid her spirits another de- 
gree—something she had thought im- 
possible. Rain! Dull, drizzly, soggy, 
swashy, squishy rain. To Molly, still 
shaky from grippe, it seemed the whole 
world was a weary waste of water, and 
she out in it without an umbrella. 

Queer about the weather. If you’re 
well and can tuck yourself into rubbers 
and raincoat and slosh around in it, 


that’s one thing. But if you’ve been ill 


and aren’t allowed to poke a toe outside 
till the weather clears, that’s another. 
And that wasn’t the worst yet. Of all 
the nights in the whole year, this was 
the gala one when Miss Virginia was ap- 
pearing in concert at the city auditorium. 
Miss Virginia, the adored young teacher 
of Molly’s class away back in primary 
days! Miss Virginia, whose lark-like 
voice had borne her away as on wings, 
until after several years’ study, she was 
out on concert tour of her native West 
with other artists! 

“You don’t know how sorry I am, 
Molly-O,” Mother said, when she came in 
looking so lovely in evening things. “Too 
bad Miss Virginia is leaving at once.” 

“Hard luck, little girl,’ Father sympa- 
thized from the next room where he was 
ehasing collar buttons and getting his 
“too solid flesh” into an old “Tux.” 
Groans, as he found his one comfy col- 
lar was still at the laundry. “Wish you 
could go in my place.” Even her parents 
were deserting her. A big dinner and a 
box at the concert afterward. 

“Byerybody can go but me,” Molly re- 
flected sadly. Ellen, the girl who helped 
and attended business college, was bound 
for a school debate; so Mother had asked 
*mouse-like Miss Lindy, who lived alone 
in the next block, to keep Molly company. 
Molly glanced at her wrist watch that 
ticked away as cheerily as if the stars 
“Pretty soon Myra and 
Joyce and Edith will be putting on their 
party dresses, and Myra’s mother will 
drive them to the concert. Oh! dear!” 

Half-a-dozen girls, all devoted to Miss 
Virginia, were to sit in a box near the 
stage. They had clubbed together to 
order a wonderful bouquet of violets, her 
favorite flowers in the happy days when 


_ she went Maying with them to the hills. 
_ Molly moaned and buried her yellow 
_ head in the squashiest pillow. 


Her cup 
Tan over, but its contents were briny. 
don’t hardly know Miss Lindy, and I 


won’t go to sleep early, it’s going to be 
a nightmary evening!” 

If only Bax could have bought that 
new radio set! For months her High 
School brother, Baxter, had been saving 
painfully; but like the little boy who 
yearned for a cornet while managing to 
break windows and get rid of his nickels 
in the sorriest way, Bax seemed never to 
touch goal. 

“Where is Bax?” inquired Father, at 
length clothed, but not entirely in his 
right mind. That collar sawed his neck. 

“Willen is leaving his supper in the 
warming oven,” replied Mother, gingerly 
drawing on her white gloves. “He'll 
dash in to eat and dash out again to tag 
Carl about the new broadcasting station, 
no doubt.” 

“That boy isn’t a fan. He’s a fiend,” 
muttered Father. “Still, with Carl’s uncle 
operator at that General Hlectric sta- 
tion—whale of a thing—maybe he’s learn- 
ing something. There’s Miss Lindy now.” 

The bell tinkled timidly, and in deepen- 
ing despair, Molly heard a low, apologetic 
voice downstairs. “I wish to goodness 
she’d stay down there,’ thought Molly 
impatiently. “I don’t want to pretend. 
I want to be just as cross and wretched 
as I am, all—by—myself !” 

A car honked and Father and Mother 
ealled “Good-by,’ and hurried away. 
Quiet steps, then Miss Lindy peered near- 
sightedly in at the door. Molly tried to 
smile, and succeeded; for Miss Lindy 
was not without escort. In her arms was 
a wee, comical Airedale puppy, one ear 
eocked, bright eyes snapping at Molly, 
who adored puppies. 

“Oh, you cunning thing! What’s his 
name?” Miss Lindy was pink with pride 
as her pet wiggled on to the floor and 
trotted about investigating with an im- 
pudent nose. 

“The rancher who gave him to me 
called him Sandy. But I call him Bobbie 
Bruce after a dog I had when I was 
little.’ Bobbie Bruce about-faced after 
exploring the waste basket, and minding 
his manners a bit late, capered up to pay 
his respects to his hostess. Molly was 
laughing over his antics when the front 
door burst open, and after thumping 
things down on the hall table, Bax came 
up in three jumps, with a merry “What 
ho! The hospital!” 

“Thought you were going out among 
‘em to-night, Molly,” he grinned. ‘Then, 
at the quick misery that clouded her pale 
face, “Never mind, Sis’, it’s a rotten 
shame. But the little fairy in our home 


as 


won’t have to play Simon-says-wigwag.” 
“What do you mean, Bax?” Molly and 
Bobbie Bruce were suddenly alert. 
“T’ll show you soon as I change my col- 


lar and grab some grub. You always 
were keen on surprises, you know. You 
can be guessing.” 

The puppy shortened the time by growl- 
ing over a ball and dashing wildly after 
it, getting stuck under a chest and having 
to be extracted bodily. ‘Then he was so 
exhausted, he snuggled up beside Molly 
with a huge yawn just as Baxter solemnly 
brought in a heavy black article and set 
it on the little table, after which he did 
mysterious things with other mysterious 
things while Molly trilled, “Oh, oh! You 
did. get it, Bax!’ For the longed-for 
radio set had materialized (the -aérial 
had waited some time), and Molly felt 
as if he had thrown her a life belt. 

“Two sets of ear-phones, so you and 
Miss Lindy can have a little private con- 
cert till you go to sleep on it. KOA’s 
haying a tip-top program to-night start- 
ing at 7.30, but you can listen in on the 
rest of these United States before that. 
Yes, I’m tuning in for you now. Say, 
Sis’, stop choking me to a pulp!” Molly 
was demonstrating renewed strength with 
affectionate arms. 

Like telephone girls, a beaming Miss 
Lindy and a radiant Molly sat entranced 
while, at Kansas City, the Whispering 


be 


Sleeping Beauties 
MARJORIE DILLON 
\ 


There’s magic working everywhere, 
In garden, field, and woods, 

And all the sleeping beauties wake 
And don their pretty hoods. 


Through winter’s grim, forbidding spears 
And silent, death-like sleep, 

The Prince triumphant rides at last, 
His happy tryst to keep. 


His smiles he scatters warm and free, 
Till lo! he breaks the spell; 

And sleeping beauties wake with joy— 
The flow’rs we love so well. 


te 


Pianist of Radio, played and chatted 
drolly with his invisible audience. Then 
came a Hawaiian orchestra whose steel 
guitars and tinkling ukuleles were as near 
as if they played at the door, instead of 
in far-away Dallas. Baxter had shown 
Miss Lindy how to tune in for the local 
program. And exactly at 7.30 came the 
announcer’s voice: This is station KOA 
and Molly’s cry of delight, “Just 
think! Bax and Carl are right there.” 
Then her heart did a complete flip and 
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her eyes opened so wide Miss Lindy was 
startled. “We are very fortunate in be- 
ginning our program with an extra num- 
ber,” the deep voice was saying. “By 
special arrangement, Miss Virginia Gor- 
don will sing a group of songs which she 
wishes dedicated to a little friend, Molly 
Montague.” 

Molly gasped and gave such a jump 
that Bobbie Bruce rolled off the couch 
with a sleepy grunt. “Oh, why—that’s 
me!’”’ she told a thrilled Miss Lindy with 
more feeling than grammar. Entranced 
silence, the ripple of a piano, then the 
pure, flute-like voice she remembered so 
well. First came a southern mammy 
song the girls had always clamored for: 


“Andrew Jackson White, shet yo’ eyes up 
tight! 
Daddy’s in de hen-house, lookin’ for a 
chicken ; 
Brudder’s waitin’ outside, help him wid de 
pickin’. 
Sistah’s makin’ co’n pones—Honey don’ ye 


ery ! 
Mammy’s gwine to make her chile a little 
chicken pie.” 


Molly and Miss Lindy exchanged elo- 
quent smiles. Then Molly’s eyes closed 
as the lilting melody of the next number 
changed the dripping outside into some- 
thing magic, marvelous. 


“It is not raining rain for me, 
It’s raining daffodils; 

In every dimpled drop I see 
‘Wild flowers on the hills.” 


Why, how did Miss Virginia know how 
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Molly had hated the tiresome rain? Still 
the clear voice rejoiced: 


“It is not raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom’’— 


and on to the last soaring lark-notes 
of pure ecstacy: 


“It is not raining rain to me— 
It’s raining violets!” 


Miss Lindy’s eyes were swimmy and 
Molly blinked fast, but they were not 
bitter tears now. One more song! If she 
could only see the beautiful singer! What 
was it? Something hauntingly familiar. 
Oh, it was the one Miss Virginia sang to 
her the time she was laid up with a 
broken arm. “I passed by your window,” 
—so sweet, so comforting. With a great 
sigh of utter content, Molly heard the 


_last lines, sung with such warm feeling, - 


and sung to her, no matter how many 
thousands listened: 


“Good night, and God bless you, 
God bless you, my dear!” 


When Bax tiptoed in about eleven, 
fairly bursting with satisfaction over the 
success of his plan,—for it was he who 
had thought of asking Miss Virginia to 
sing over the radio for Molly’s sake,— 
Miss Lindy whispered her thanks and 
slipped away after disentangling puppy 
and girl. As Bax closed the door softly, 
Molly roused slightly, and through the 
patter outside, Bax heard her murmur, 
“It’s raining violets!” 

; .[All rights reserved] 


Knots 
MARGARET HILL 


Polly Morse, liberated after two weeks 
indoors, found that her own familiar 
piazza offered unexpected opportunities 
for exploring. Not long before, Polly, 
climbing on the piazza rail, the better to 
take stock of all the new shoots coming 
up in the garden, found her nose all but 
in the center of a big spider’s web. 

“Good morning, Mr. Spider!’ 
greeted the fat spider on guard. 
you had your fly breakfast?’ 

As Mr. Spider neither moved nor an- 
swered, Polly broke off a tiny stem of 
dead woodbine, and gently stroked his 
back. Mr. Spider, at the first stroke, 
scurried nimbly over his web and into 
a crack in the piazza post. 

“Oh,” said Polly, “I wouldn’t have hurt 
you, Mr. Spider. You s’prised me so by 
racing off so fast that my little stick 
slipped and tore a hole right in the 
middle of your beautiful web. To pay for 
being so rude, you'll have to come out 
and mend it before you can catch another 
fly.” But Mr. Spider remained hidden. 

“Not afraid of measles, are you?” 
chuckled Polly, as she climbed down from 
the railing. When Mother came presently 
with her mending, Polly greeted her with 
the story of Mr. Spider’s unfriendliness. 

“Which post is his hiding-place?” asked 
Mother, always to be relied on to feel a 
real interest in any bug or animal. 

“Ho! There he is, back again,” said 
Polly. “And mending his web, just as 1 
told him he would have to.” 

“Sit in my lap, and let’s watch hin 


Polly 
“Have 


together,” suggested Mother. “Let’s not 
bother him while he’s busy.” 

“The stick tore his web,” explained 
Polly. “I wouldn’t have spoiled his web 


for anything.” 

“Whatever made the hole, I have a 
fellow feeling for Mr. Spider, because I 
know how pleasant it is to get mending 
done,” and Mother patted the pile of mend- 
ing folded on her work-basket. 

Presently Polly whispered excitedly, 
“Mother! He can make knots with his 
foot just as quickly as you can with your 
hands! Watch him! And it’s always his 
right hind foot he ties knots with.” And 
Polly gave her own right foot a gentle kick, 
to make sure she knew right from left. 


“It is!’ agreed Mother. “See how 
quickly he works! Already half the hole 
is mended,” 


“How does he spin his web, Mother?’ 
demanded Polly. “He hasn’t a spool of 
thread inside him, but he spins just as 
if he had.” ; 

“That’s the way he’s made,” said 
Mother, often forced to the same answer 
by Polly’s searching questions. 

“He’s the only bug that can do it, isn’t 
he?” asked Polly, to whom all small things 
that crept or crawled or flew were com- 
fortably classed as bugs. 

“There are silkworms,” began Mother, 
who under the familiar cross-examination 
always wished she knew vastly more than 
she did. “Silkworms spin cocoons, and 
some butterflies and moths spin cocoons 
to go to sleep in.” 

“Oh, yes, I knew silkworms could spin. 
Grandmother’s birthday-book says there 
are farms and farms of them in Japan. 
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Your Part 
There is no glory in star or blossom 
Till looked upon by a loving eye; 
There is no fragrance in April breezes 


Till breathed with joy as they wander by. 
—William C. Bryant. 


Sentence Sermon 
-“Where love is, there God is also.” 


Are there farms of spiders anywhere?” 
“Yes,” said Mother slowly, trying to re- 
member. “I think it’s in England that 
there are ‘farms’ to raise spiders.” : 

Polly’s brown eyes glowed with interest. 
“There are? What for?’ And Polly 
looked at Mr. Spider as though she in- 
tended to start a farm with him instantly. 

“Across the lens of a theodolite—that’s 
a surveying instrument—is stretched a 
spider web, to help the surveying man 
with his calculations.” 

“How?” demanded Polly. 

“Mercy, Polly! I can’t explain sur- 
veying to you! We're talking about spi- 
ders! I’m just trying to tell you that 
somewhere spiders are ‘farmed’ to fur- 
nish the finest of all spun threads for 
surveying instruments.” 

“T see,” said Polly contentedly, who if 
unchecked, would wander from topic to 
topic over the whole wide world. ‘What 
shall we name him? I know! Let's 
name him Knots!” 

Thus Mr. Spider became plain Knots, 
and from that day was a much-observed 
member of the family. 

About a month later, Polly, coming in 
from the piazza, said “Mother, I haven’t 
seen Knots for three or four days, and 
I know he isn’t hiding in his crack, be- 
cause his web is torn and he always keeps 
it mended.” 

“Perhaps he had such a fly feast that 
he’s lazy,’ suggested Mother. “Run to 
the door—that’s the postman’s ring.” _ 

“From Aunt Helen,” said Polly, return- 
ing with one letter, and then strolling out 
for further search of Knots. 

“Well!” she heard Mother say. Then, 
“Polly, come in and hear Aunt Helen’s 
letter. Knots is making her a visit!” 
“Knots visiting Aunt Helen way off in New 
Hampshire! Mother, what do you mean?” 

“You know I’ve been sending Aunt 
Helen our copies of the Outlook as we | 
finish with them?’ 

“Yes. ” 

“And the Outlooks always lie on the 
piazza table?” 

“Yes,” said Polly, totally uninterested 
in Outlooks. “What about Knots?” 

“Tell Polly,” the letter says, “when I 
unrolled the last Outlook, from between 
the covers walked a fat spider!” 

“It’s Knots! I knew he’d gone away,” 
laughed Polly. In sudden panic, “Did she 
step on him?” 

“And I picked him up and put him on 
the vine out on the west piazza.” 

“He loves piazzas,” approved Polly. 

“And he couldn’t. have been tired, att 
cause he began to spin a web instantly’ 

“Ho!” chuckled Polly. “I’m going me 
to see Aunt Helen for my spring vaca- 
tion, but I haven’t told anybody yet, and 
I’m going to tell all the girls that I'm 
going away this year to visit a spider!” — 
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ORE THAN two hundred and fifty 
- delegates attended the twenty-second 


annual meeting of the Religious Education 


Association, April 22-25, at Milwaukee, 
Wis. Popular evening addresses were 


_ given by Dr. Donald J. Cowling of Carle- 


ton College, the president of the Associa- 
tion, by Rabbi Louis L. Mann of Chicago, 
Ill, Prof. Albert Parker Fitch of North- 


field, Minn., Rev. G. Glenn Atkins of the 


First Congregational Church of Detroit, 
Mich., Rev. Ernest Thomas, associate- 
secretary of the Department of Social 
Service of the Methodist Church of Can- 
ada, and Rey. William P. Merrill of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church of New York 
City. These meetings were well attended. 
But the religious services at these general 
meetings seemed planned for evangelical 
Protestants, “and according to the King 
James Version at that,” as one state school 
superintendent put it. No well-planned at- 


tempt was made to make either the Roman 


Catholics, or the Jews, or those who stood 
for universal religion, feel at home in such 
services, though no doubt this was simply 
an oversight, and not intentional. 

The day meetings, after two able papers, 
one by Prof. Harris F. Rall of Garrett 
Biblical Institute, the other by Prof. Ger- 
ald B. Smith of the University of Chicago, 
were entirely devoted to three-minute dis- 
cussions of the general topic, “Religious 
Education and Religious Experience,” with 
the emphasis on what is a valid religious 
experience. 

Although much of the discussion re- 
peated itself in a tiresome fashion and 
seemed of no great importance when con- 
sidered separately, yet on the whole the 
meetings seemed worth while. The testi- 
mony of the speakers, added to that 


collected by a questionnaire circulated 


earlier, shows that the basis for religious 
experience is being much broadened, and 
that it is recognized that religion may 
not simply be extended to, but may be 
originally found in many different parts 
of life. While it may come to the in- 
dividual in personal terms, since he is a 
part of a social group, it may also come 
in social terms. It may come in the uni- 
versities in the idea the student gets of 
unifying forces at work in nature and his- 
tory. The old idea of a God who has 
onee and for all fixed everything, needs 
to be changed to fit in with the modern 
evolutionary world of constant change. 
The religious experience given by the 
Bible should come, not in the form of 
fixed doctrines, but as inspiring ideals. 
Also, religious experience is not dependent 
on any particular church, being broader 


-than all churches. A more vital experience 


of God is to be sought more in some mys- 
tical and unifying experience than in the 
form of any theological doctrine. 

The question was also brought up 


whether there can be a valid religious 


experience which does not include the 


‘Adon of God. Another member asked 


. hase a theistic element in religious 
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Is God Idea Essential to Religion? 
Other questions discussed by church school workers at Milwaukee 


ROBERT 8S. LORING 


education is essential. He said he spoke 
for a group who doubted whether it was 
essential. The majority seemed to think 
that God was a necessary part of any 
valid religious experience, but the meeting 
took the matter with a calmness not al- 
ways shown by Unitarian groups on simi- 
lar occasions; and the fact that this could 
be amiably discussed shows the direction 
away from dogmas about theism which 
modern religious thought seems to be 
taking. 

The chief weakness in the discussion 
consisted in the fact that while the mem- 
bers were modern, for the most part, in 
their religious thinking, they were still 
conservative in their religious feeling. 
They were under the influence, though 
probably unconsciously, of the old: desire 
for an absolute philosophy or theology. 
While each member was willing to seek 
himself for a new or broader valid re- 
Tigious experience, he wished his own 
experience to be taken as the standard for 
all other religious experience. But, as we 
know in our own Unitarian history, al- 
though it is easier for thought to change 
than for feeling to change, after a while 
the orthodox desire for fixed beliefs will 
follow thought into the region of complete 
religious freedom, and it was very inter- 


esting to watch the process taking place. 


Our own denomination was represented 
by Dr. Florence Buck and Rev. Edwin 
Fairley of the Department of Religious 
Education, and by Rey. Vincent B. Silli- 
man of Buffalo, N.Y. Mr. Fairley occu- 
pied the pulpit of the Milwaukee Uni- 
tarian Church on Sunday, April 26, and 
gave a most helpful. address on “Liberal 
Ideas at Work in Religious Education” ; 
and he also had a conference with the 
Sunday-sthool teachers of the Milwaukee 
church. The Religious Education Associa- 
tion voted ‘to hold its next meeting at 
Toronto, Canada. 


King’s Chapel Revises Liturgy; 
To Continue Noonday Services 


At the most largely attended meeting 
in its recent history, the Society of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., on April 29, agreed 
upon a number of changes in the language 
of its liturgy. A committee, composed of 
the minister emeritus, Dr. Howard N. 
Brown, and the minister, Rey. Harold 
BE. B. Speight, with Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote and Miss Frances G. Curtis, and 
presided over by the senior warden, Henry 
Wheeler, had been at work for a number 
of months. At the meeting which was 
called to take action on the report, the 
most important changes recommended by 
the committee were adopted, while in a 
few points the committee report was 
amended. The principle guiding the com- 
mittee has been that change should be 
made only where the older language im- 
plied a theological interpretation uncon- 
genial to the large majority of the present 
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worshipers. Where substitutions have 
been made, they have generally been based 
upon Scriptural language or upon ancient 
prayers, so that the report of the revision, 
while satisfactory to those who have de- 
sired modification, is conservative in char- 
acter and considerate of the regard for 
the inherited forms. 

The changes agreed upon include, in the 
Morning Prayer, the elimination of a sec- 
tion of the Te Deum which did not seem 
to permit of revision, the elimination of 
a petition in the Litany referring to “false 
doctrine, heresy, and schism,” the omis- 
sion of the phrase “Mediator and~ Advo- 
eate’ as applied to Christ, and a re- 
arrangement of the Benedictus which 
eliminates an uncongenial sentence and 
utilizes portions which have not been 
used in the King’s Chapel Book since Dr. 
Freeman’s revision. In the Communion 
Service, several passages with undesir- 
able theological implications were elim- 
inated, and at one or two points substitu- 
tions were made, as suggested by the min- 
ister. 

The question whether in the Communion 
Service the minister should use the cup 
symbolically on behalf of those present 
was referred to a special committee for 
study, with an evident desire to provide 
some alternative for the use of the com- 
mon cup. 

At the annual meeting of the Society 
held on Easter Monday, very encouraging 
reports were heard from the minister and 
various committees, and the Society 
pledged itself to a continuance of the ex- 
tended ministry of the church. The war- 
dens, Henry Wheeler and Romney Spring, 
and the treasurer, Francis J. Moors, were 
re-elected, and vacancies on the vestry 
due to retirement by rotation were filled 
by the election of Prof. Julian Coolidge 


for one year and Francis L. Cool- 
idge, William J. Sands, William W. 
Vaughan, and Hobart W. Winkley for 
three years. The various commit- 
tees of the church were reorganized 
with the following chairmen: Mem- 


bership committee, Dr. Howard N. Brown, 
chairman, and Miss Marian J. Homans, 
vice-chairman; advisory committee, senior 
warden, chairman eg-oficio, with chair- 
men of all standing committees, presidents, 
and secretaries of certain organizations, 
and two members-at-large, Miss Fran- 
ces G. Curtis and J. Randolph Cool- 
idge, Jr.; charities and appeals committee, 
junior warden, chairman ew-officio; social 
service committee, Miss H. 8. Curtis, chair- 
man; grounds and buildings committee, 


Rey. L. C. Cornish, D.D., chairman; 
King’s Chapel House Committee, Miss 
Frances Hayward, chairman; Sunday- 


school committee, Mrs. Richard C. Cabot, 
chairman; music committee, Mrs. Henry 
R. Scott, chairman; finance committee, 
Francis J. Moors, chairman; decorations 
committee, Miss K. A. Homans, chairman 
Easter and Christmas; Mrs. Percy Chase, 
chairman chancel; delegates to Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches, Mrs. Anna F. 
Dakin, F. L. Coolidge, Miss Evelyn Sears, 
and Hobart W. Winkley. The meeting 
closed with votes expressing the apprecia- 
tion of the congregation for the work of 
the minister and officers of the church. 
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Universalist Church Joins 


Mohawk Valley Conference 


To Barneveld, N.Y., that quaint old 
town so reminiscent of the early days of 
the Unitarian movement, came the Mo- 
hawk Valley Conference for its meeting 
on April 17 and 18. Delegates and friends 
were some eighty strong, since the Con- 
ference had invited the Universalist 
Church in Utica, N.Y., to join with it. 
At the opening meeting, Rev. Walter A. 
Taylor welcomed the visitors and told of 
the early history of Barneveld and of its 
Unitarian traditions. 

Rey. R. Nicol Cross of Hampstead, Lon- 
don, England, in an address on ‘Aspects 
of Modern Unitarianism,”’ said that Uni- 
tarianism, instead of denying the divinity 
of Christ, asserts the divinity of man. 
“Christianity began in Unitarianism,” said 
Mr. Cross. “The early Christians were 
Unitarians; the great teachings of Peter 
and of Paul are really Unitarian. We 
are not deprecating anything that is fine 
and good in the past, but we believe God 
has still great secrets to reveal to his 
children. Science has spiritualized God. 
You do not get any nearer God by leay- 
ing the earth. God is the living soul and 
spirit of this superb universe. By getting 
deeper and deeper into ourselves we rise 
higher, get nearer to our ideal. We reach 
God by spirituality—identify the ideal 
human with the divine. There is a divine 
force flowing through the universe, we 
must become possessed ourselves of this 
force, and carry the life of God into hu- 
manity.” : 

Dr. James Murray Atwood, president’ of 
St. Lawrence University, spoke on “Uni- 
versalism and Its Relation to the Unita- 
rian Movement.” “We deny any creed,” 
he said, “that shall decide for us what 
we must believe. A liberal is one who 
has the liberty of inquiring, and can 
search for truth with nothing to restrain 
him. In my opinion, that is the main es- 
sential in religion.” He declared for “co- 
operation between the two sects which are 
more nearly aligned than any others. Our 
differences are not theological, but purely 
traditional, practical, and social. We both 
started fundamentally with the same prin- 
ciples, and we are all members of the lib- 
eral church. If we want liberalism to 
succeed, we must be loyal to it, week in 
week out, and show in our liberty that we 
feel the inner obligation to be loyal, and 
to bein our place in church every Sunday.” 

William Adams of Albany, N.Y., was 
re-elected president of the Conference; 
Dr. BE. Elmer Keeler of Syracuse, N.Y., 
was elected first vice-president; and it 
was voted that the second vice-president 
should be a Universalist, to be named by 
Dr. T. H. Saunders of Utica. Mrs. Victor 
Starzenski of Schenectady, N.Y., was 
elected for a second term as secretary- 
treasurer, and Prof. H. Viets of Syracuse 
was chosen Laymen’s League representa- 
tive on the executive committee. The fol- 
lowing directors were named: Mrs. James 
Sullivan of Albany, N.Y., A. P. Gerry of 
Troy, N.Y., C. P. Turner of Schenectady, 
Dr. E. Elmer Keeler of Syracuse, W. A. 
De Volt of Barneveld, Mrs. David Perry 
of Ithaca, N.Y., Philip Will of Rochester, 
N-Y., Arthur W. Orvis of Gouverneur, 
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N.Y., and a representative from Utica to 
be named by Dr. Saunders. 


An open meeting and general discussion 


on young people’s work was led by Miss 
Sara Comins, executive secretary of the 
Y. P. R. U., who spoke on “What Can 
the Young People Do for the Church?” 
and by Dr. E. Elmer Keeler of Syracuse, 
active in the Sunday-school work for the 
past twenty-five years, who spoke on 
“What Can the Liberal Church Do for the 
Young People?” The value of a religious 
club to which all the young people can 
belong, giving them responsibility in the 
church, having a young people’s Sunday, 
having a young people’s choir, were all 
stressed by Miss Comins. Dr. Keeler said, 
“The Church should teach the young people 
serenity. We are too impatient to get 
results; serenity is lost. Love the young, 
believe in the young, and admit our fail- 
ures to them; and then bid them go forth 
and give to the world the best that is 
in them.” sti 
In the discussion that followed, Mrs. 
David Perry of Ithaca spoke of the young 
people’s organization there. They mapped 
out a series of problems for study, labor 
and capital and mercantile relations, 
scientific education, and practical ethics 
in the church, the home, and the neigh- 
borhood. Miss Lewis of Syracuse spoke 
of the young people’s organization there, 
having discussed at length the problem 
of war, and of their having sent four 
delegates to the State Conference of Re- 
ligious Education. Miss Lewis declared 
that the time was ripe for all liberal 


churches to join in promoting through 


their young people a unanimity of pur- 
pose in outlawing war and gaining a 
Christian fellowship among nations. Mrs. 
Henry G, Smith described the Easter 
peace pageant at Troy, where the children 
gave “The Crusade of Children.” 

The ministers’ Round Table was led by 
Dr. T. H. Saunders of Utica; that of The 
Alliance by Mrs. Henry C. Smith of Troy, 
and the Laymen’s by David BH. Scull, 
Middle Atlantic States secretary of the 
Laymen’s League. 

The Mohawk Valley Associate Alliance 
held its annual meeting. Short reports 
were read on the work of each Alliance 
in the Conference. Mrs. A. M. York of 
Syracuse was re-elected president, and 
Mrs. Frank Keiper of Rochester first vice- 
president ; Mrs. John B. Taylor of Schenec- 
tady was named second vice-president, 
and Mrs. David Perry was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Jefferson a Unitarian 


Writing in the Sunday New York Times 
of April 12 on Thomas Jefferson, the an- 
niversary of whose birth came one day 
later, President Edwin A. Alderman of 
the University of Virginia made this un- 
equivocal statement as to Jefferson’s re- 
ligious belief : 

“Some of our great-grandmothers and 
great-grandfathers ‘thought he was an 
infidel. He was not so at all. He was 
a reverent man. He was a Unitarian.” 
President Alderman, characterizing Jef- 
ferson’s political and social as well as 
religious attitudes, declared that “Thomas 
Jefferson was the greatest liberal who 
has ever appeared in American history.” 
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Mr. Vost Installed as Pastor ; 
of Historic Chicago Church 


Rey. Von Ogden Vogt was installed as 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Chicago, Ill., on Sunday, April 26. The 
service used was one of singular beauty, 
of which the distinctive features were a 
litany with a recurring musical response 
and a devotional interlude and ascription 
with a chanted response. At the begin- 
ning, minister and people joined in a 
prayer of confession and later in a con- 
fession of faith. The church was filled 
for the service. ; 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese, as moderator, con- 
ducted the service of installation itself. 
Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers preached 
the sermon. Dr. Crothers spoke in his 
most attractive vein of tolerance yet of 
challenge, pleading for forward thought, 
for a religion based upon the known rather 
than the unknown. 

Mr. Vogt was formerly secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions. He 
was ordained to the Congregational min- 
istry in 1912 and served as pastor of the 
First Parish Church in Cheshire, Conn., 
from 1911 to 1916. Then he went to the 
Wellington Avenue Congregational Church 
in Chicago, which pulpit he left to accept 
a eall to the First Unitarian Church in 
that city. He is the author of “Art and 
Religion” and lectures on architecture 
and ssthetics. 


Mr. Cross in Several Addresses 


Rey. -R. Nicol Cross of Rosslyn Hill 
Chapel, London, England, spoke at three 
recent Unitarian meetings in Boston, 
Mass. He talked to the ministers at the 
Ministerial Union meeting on April 27. In 
addition to his message particularly for 
his American colleagues, Mr. Cross praised 
the loyalty and fortitude of Unitarian 
groups which he had met in his travels 
through regions of America where Unita- 
rians are few and far between, like the 
South. At the same meeting, Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, spoke briefly on the 
plans and objectives of the Unitarian 
Foundation. 

At the Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches, Mr. Cross commended the work 
of the American Alliance and spoke of 
the English League of Unitarian Women, 
using as an illustration the activities of 
the Women’s Union of his church. He 
dwelt on the new participation of women 
in the affairs of the world, and declared 
that what the women really wanted they 
would get. If they set about to end war, 
war will go. They have a call now to 
help bring the nations of the world to 
organization for peace. But their greatest 
mission is still in the home, in the rear- 
ing of the future citizenry of the world. 
Preceding Mr. Cross’s address, Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote, executive secretary of the 
Centenary Commission, told of the begin- 
nings of Unitarianism in New England 
before and at the time of the forming of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

Mr. Cross addressed the Boston Associa- 
tion of Ministers on May 4. He gave an 
illuminating and interesting account of the 
state of religion in England to-day. 
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Si 
Rey. Charles Francis Potter announced 


j on May 3 his resignation as minister of 


the West Side Unitarian Church in New 


York City and his decision to become 
executive secretary of Antioch College, 


Yellow Springs, Ohio. His resignation 
will take effect in the autumn, probably 


October 1. 


Mr. Potter has been minister of Unity 
Congregational Society since 1919, when 
it worshiped on Lenox Avenue and before 
it came to its present home on the West 
Side. During his five-year pastorate, the 
attendance on Sunday morning services 
has increased tenfold, and the financia 


equity of the church threefold. A large 


share of this growth followed on his series 
of four debates on doctrinal issues with 
the fundamentalist leader, Dr. John 
Roach Straton, during the season of 1923- 
24. His Modernist Bible Class is one of 
eight flourishing movements and organ- 
izations initiated in this church during 
the last five years. 
In a statement to THE Recister, Mr. 
Potter says: 

“In leaving the West Side Unitarian 
Church to take up the work for ‘The Anti- 
och Idea,’ I do not feel that I am leaving 


either Unitarianism or the ministry. 


“Tt is a noteworthy fact that Horace 
Mann, who founded Antioch, Dr. Arthur 
E. Morgan, the present president, and 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, who is president of 
the now forming “Friends of Antioch in 
America,” are all Unitarians. Antioch is 
not a sectarian or a denominational col- 
lege, yet it does exemplify in education 
the principles for which Unitarian liberals 
have always stood. 

“After a careful study of the situation, 
it seems to me that “The Antioch Idea” is 
the solution of our educational problem. 
To my mind, the educational problem is 
at the present time greater even than the 
religious one in our country. I will re- 
tain my membership in the Unitarian fel- 
lowship of ministers, and will preach 
occasionally as opportunity offers. : 

“As for the future of the West Side 
Church, I am confident that a leader will 


q be secured who will build upon the 


foundation already established, and will 
earry the institution on to Sih oa 
usefulness.” 

In his resignation letter to the church, 
Mr. Potter dwells at length on his con- 
fidence in the “Antioch Idea.” Portions 
of the letter follow: 

“The conscious evolution of the human 
race has come to one of those crises in 
education which later ages will recognize 
as epochal. A revolutionary method of 
education, hailed by no less a prophet 
than Dr. Charles W. Eliot as extremely 
important and significant, is now strug- 
gling to establish itself. It needs only 


to be brought to the attention of our 


citizens and explained to them, for its 


tremendous and timely significance to be 


_ recognized. My work will be to bring 
the ‘Antioch idea to the attention of in- 


dividuals, groups, and sections... . 
“It is worth noting that the student 
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- Why Mr. Potter Resigns 


He believes education at Antioch means a new epoch 


body at Antioch contains proportionately 
more children of ‘educators than any 
other college. It is well known that the 
leading educators admit the failure of 
our general school system, just as our 
leading ministers admit the failure of 
the old type of church. Our very civili- 
zation is at stake, and, unless something 
is done, will either end in a world war 
or a gradual decline through pleasure- 
seeking and immorality. ... 

“T seriously believe that the work of 
the churches is largely nullified by our 
faulty education. Therefore the work 
of the churches has become secondary, 
for a while at least, until we have estab- 
lished an education which really pre- 
pares for life. Indeed, I believe that 
when education becomes perfected, the 
churches will be unnecessary; but that 
is a long way off. 

“IT would not leave this church, which 
is a very part of myself, unless some- 
thing tremendous and compelling were 
calling me. Here is an education which 
is a religion. Remember that ‘religion 
is not just another task; it is the spirit 
in which we do all our tasks.’ ” 


Mr. Cross, Professor Boros, 
at Valley Conference Meeting 


The Connecticut Valley Conference held 
its spring session in the beautiful new 
church of the Unitarian Society in Hart- 
ford, Conn. The occasion was marked 
by the presence of two of the centenary 
visitors, both of whom occupied important 
places on the program. 

Rey. R. Nicol Cross of London, England, 
gave the conference sermon at the service 
Sunday evening, April 19, taking for his 
subject, “The New Reformation.” The 
invocation was given by Rev. Henry G. 
Ives of Amherst, Mass. Scripture read- 
ings were by Rey. Clifford D. Newton 
of Warwick, Mass., and Rev. Charles 
P. Wellman of Deerfield, Mass. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. Charles Graves of 
Hartford. 

At the session on Monday, addresses 
were delivered by Mr. Cross and Prof. 
George Boros of Kolozsvér, Transylvania. 
Mr. Cross touched on the development of 
religion since liberalism penetrated Eng- 
land from the Continent in the sixteenth 
century, tracing the growth of Unitarian 
thought since the influence of Priestley 
and Martineau, and declaring that the 
latter was perhaps the greatest thinker 
that Unitarianism had produced. 

At present, he stated, Unitarianism is 
not making ‘progress in Hngland; it is 
taking all its time to maintain its posi- 
tion as a denomination. There are two 
reasons for this. One is the strong liberal- 
izing movement which is going on in the 
Anglican churches under the names of 
Liberal Evangelism or Modernism. In the 
Congregational churches there is a par- 
allel movement. Unitarians are being 
taken into fellowship more freely, but 
among the masses there is the grossest 
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ignorance concerning what Unitarianism 
stands for. 

A second reason is that Unitarianism 
is identified, by people both inside and 
outside, with intellectualism. For a gen- 
eration or two, Unitarianism was a pro- 
test against doctrine and current theories 
of the Godhead. Thus it failed to put 
just emphasis on the inward and spiritual 
side of religion and to give men and 
women something to live by day by day. 
Unitarianism, if it is to be a religion at 
all, must have that power and give it to 
the common man. Unitarianism, if it is 
to do anything for one class, must do it 
for all classes. 

The war has left England devitalized 
and impoverished. It has given a shock 
to religious faith, particularly among the 
young people. A denomination like the 
Unitarian is hard hit, and it has no funds 
for extensive church building. But the 
churches are being brought more.and more 
together, and differences are becoming less. 
The war’ has awakened the churches to 
a sense of the magnitude of their task. 
There is a tendency among them to get 
together, to give to each nation, the whole 
world, a soul. 

Mr. Cross affirmed that the League of 
Nations was the only salvation for the 
continent of Europe, and that the only 
alternative was the old order of things, 
the doom of catastrophe. ‘We may look 
for the dawn of a day of promise and op- 
portunity ; we are now in the dark hours 
of that dawn,” he said, “but our faces 
are toward the dawn, and I believe we 
shall emerge.” 

Professor Boros made an_ historical 
approach in speaking of the religious life 
in Transylvania. He mentioned the strong 
attachment held by the people for country 
and religion, and gave incidents of their 
religious stamina which showed how much 
they suffered for their faith. This is the 
only way, he said, to save ourselves from 
perdition; for as soon as we give up faith 
in God and believe in the divinity of man, 
we are lost. 

At the afternoon session, Rey. Charles 
Graves gave an interesting account of 
“One of many chapters of Unitarian His- 
tory.” Resolutions were adopted on the 
death of the late Rev. Richard E. Birks of 
Bernardston, Mass., and of Francis Bailey 
Woodbury of Springfield, for many years 
secretary of the Conference. <A yote of 
confidence and financial support was given 
for the Rowe Camp Conference for 1925. 


To Assist European Tourists 


Rey. William Ware Locke will leave 
for a European tour on May 21 on the 
Scythia, from Hast Boston, Mass. He 
is traveling third class, for which the 
round-trip tickets are $160, and he will 
be glad to assist any one who contem- 
plates traveling this way. His address is 
71 Jackson Street, Lawrence, Mass. 


To Broadcast from Schenectady 


All Souls Unitarian Church in Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., will broadcast through station 
WGY the morning and evening services on 
May 17, at 11 a.m. and 8 p.m., daylight 
saving time. 
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Two Historical Exhibits 
: for Centenary Visitors 


An exhibit of books and manuscripts 
of especial interest in connection with the 
history of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is being shown this week in the 
Fifield Room at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. ‘The articles exhibited include the 
record of the meeting at which the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association was organized, 
the rough draft of Channing’s Baltimore 
Sermon, numerous documents illustrating 
the history of King’s Chapel and of the 
Arlington Street Church, including a 
model of its predecessor, the Federal 
Street Church, in the vestry of which the 
Association was organized. There are also 
memorabilia of Theodore Parker and a 
number of portraits of distinguished early 
Unitarian leaders. 

Through the courtesy of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Huntington Avenue and 
Fenway, Boston, there also is an ex- 
hibit of historical church silver which 
includes about two hundred pieces de- 
posited in the Museum by some of the 
oldest Unitarian churches in New Eng- 
land. One piece is the famous Winthrop 
Cup which was made in London about 
1610 and was given by Governor John 
Winthrop to the First Church in Boston 
after its organization in 1630. Most of 
the other pieces exhibited are choice ex- 
amples of early American silverware. The 
exhibition is shown on the ground floor 
in the Evans Wing of the Museum. 


Personals 


Sigfus Halldors, a member of the Ice- 
landic chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League at Winnipeg, Man., is the editor 
of Heimskringla, the weekly Icelandic 
paper in that city. He lived in India for 
some years before coming to Canada. He 
is well known for -his newspaper activi- 
ties, and is probably the best tenor singer 
in Winnipeg. 

Dr. L. D. Fricks, malaria expert in 
the United States Public Health Service, 
who has been stationed in the South 
with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., has 
sailed for Jugoslavia, where he _ will 
spend four months helping that coun- 
try to solve its malaria problem.. Dr. 
Fricks is a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the First Unitarian Church in 
Memphis. He was sent on the Jugoslavia 
mission at the request of the Health Serv- 
ice Section of the League of Nations. 
Sailing with Dr. Fricks were Mrs. Fricks, 
and their thirteen-year-old son, L. D. 
Fricks, Jr., both of whom will go to 
Venice. 


John L. Mauran, who has been nom- 
inated as a trustee of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, is a member of 
the Unitarian Church of the Messiah in 
St. Louis, Mo., and one of the trustees of 
the Unitarian Foundation. He was for- 
merly a member of the Council of the 
Laymen’s League. 


The calendar of the Harvard Street 
Unitarian Church in Cambridge, Mass., 
pays tribute to George Mendall Taylor, 
organist of the church, 1887-1923, organ- 
ist emeritus since 1923, who died recently. 
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Rey. Wilton E. Cross, minister of the 


Unitarian Church in Franklin, N.H., was 
recently elected president of the Franklin 
Chamber of Commerce. ; 


Rey. Ernest Caldecott, minister of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in Schenectady, 
N.Y., has been elected president of the 
Capitol District Conference on Social Wel- 
fare for the coming year. 


-A prominent Unitarian layman editor 
and writer, A. Emerson Palmer, died 
April 24 on the way back from a year-and- 
a-half trip with his wife in Europe. He 
was on the staff of the New York Tribune 
for twenty-four years as reporter, special 
writer, and editor. From 1888 to 1892 he 
was also an assistant editor of the North 
American Review and the Princeton Re- 
view. For twenty-five years he served 
as secretary of the New York City Board 
of Education. He was the author of ‘‘The 
New York Public School’ and of reviews 
and occasional verses. 


Orville P. Williams, who draws the edi- 
torial page cartoons for the New York 
American, is president of the Flatbush 
Chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League (Fourth Unitarian Church, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.). 


From May 4 to May 9, Rev. Harold BE. B. 
Speight of King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
conducted brief radio services at 7.45 a.m. 
daily from station WEEI, Boston. These 
services are under the auspices of the 
Y. M. C. A., and ministers of different 
denominations each serve a week. 


A daughter was born to Rev. and Mrs. 


Berkeley Blake of Sacramento, Calif., on 
Sunday, April 19. 


Dr. Doan Resigns Pastorate 


Dr. Frank Carleton Doan has resigned 
as minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Rochester, N.Y. He and his family are 
planning to spend the summer at their 
cottage in Oxford, N.H., and then to make 
their home near Boston, Mass. Dr. Doan’s 
physician insists that he take a rest for 
one year. He will, however, work on com- 
pleting two books, one a modern inter- 
pretation of the place of Jesus in history, 
and the other a little book of prayers. 
Although Dr. Doan.has made no definite 
plans for his return to full activity, he 
expects to return to the teaching of psy- 
chology after his year’s rest. During his 
three years at Rochester, the church roll 
was augmented by 125 names. 


a 
To Supply for Winnipeg Church 


Rev. Edgar Whitehouse, formerly a Con- 
gregational minister, has been engaged as 
permanent preaching supply for All Souls 
Unitarian Church in Winnipeg, Man. Mr. 
Whitehouse is one of the staff of the daily 
Winnipeg Tribune. 


Mr. Dietrich Summer Preacher 


Rey. John H. Dietrich, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in- Minneapolis, 
Minn., has accepted an invitation for the 
summer preaching engagement in the First 
Unitarian Church, Berkeley, Calif. He 
will begin June 21. 
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Priestley Funds Accumulating 


for Unitarian Home for Aged 


Several years ago, a number of people 
felt there was need of a suitable Unita- 
rian Home for the Aged in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia, Pa. After due considera- 
tion, the boards of trustees of several 
churches included in the Joseph Priestley 
Conference voted in 1921 to raise a fund, 
to be known as the Priestley Fund, in 
each of the various churches of this Con- 
ference. These funds could, when thought 
advisable, by a vote of the trustees be 
applied to the founding of a Unitarian 
Home. The interest on each fund could, 
in the meantime, be used for the needy 
of the church. 

Two churches of the Conference are 
small and can manage to raise an amount 
of money sufficient only for church sup- 
port. The Washington, D.C., church plans 
to join in the work after recovering from 
its building effort. To date, five churches 
have started a Priestley Fund. On the 
whole, considerable enthusiasm has been 
evinced in this plan, possibly more in the 
Germantown, Pa., church than in the 
others, as the idea originated there. The 
coming year seems to promise an increase 
in co-operation. 


Legacies to Unitarian Agencies 


In the will of Wallace S. Draper of 
Wayland, Mass., there is a bequest of 
$5,000 to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in the name of his parents. It will. 
be known as the Mr. and Mrs. James 
Sumner Draper Fund. Another $5,000 
legacy goes to the First Parish in Way- 
land, and will be designated as the Camp- 
bell Fund, in memory of Mr. Draper’s wife. 

The American Unitarian Association and 
Arlington Street Church in Boston, Mass., 
are bequeathed $500 each in the will of 
Mrs. John C. Phillips of Beverly, Mass. 


WESTWoOop, MAass.—F or the Easter sery- 
ice, the congregation returned to the old 
Clapboard Tree meeting-house. ~ They 
celebrated Communion service in a form 
peculiar to this parish. The emphasis 
was placed .on the symbolism of the 
breaking of the bread and the pouring of 
the wine, with no distribution of the ele- 
ments. Thirteen persons were welcomed 
into membership. 


STI AN 
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_ Mr. Redfern Speaks Twice 
At Central Pacific Conference and North- 
ern California Alliance 


A service in memory of Prof. William 
Herbert Carruth and a meeting to cele 
brate the Centenary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association were features of the 
sessions of the central section of the 
Pacific Coast Conference, which were held 
with the Unitarian Church in Palo Alto, 
Calif., April 17 and 18. Professor Car- 
ruth was for many years president of the 
Conference. 

Prof. C. EH. Rugh of the department of 
education in the University of California 
addressed the opening meeting on “The 
Religious Education of a Child.” His 
ideas provoked much discussion, especially 
as to the discipline of will in both parents 
and children. 

The Carruth memorial service was in 
_  @harge of Rev. Elmo A. Robinson of Palo 
Alto, who read from Dr. Carruth’s poems. 
Miss Helen Sutliff, a student under Dr. 
Carruth at the University of Kansas and 
. now librarian at Leland Stanford Univer- 
} sity; Charles A. Murdock, editor of the 
Pacific Unitarian; and Dr. David Starr 
| Jordan, chancellor emeritus of Leland 
| Stanford, were the speakers. 
. Rey. Lawrence Redfern, minister of 
| Ullet Road Church in Liverpool, England, 
and Rey. Caleb S. S. Dutton of the San 
Francisco church, made addresses at the 
session devoted to the Centenary. Mr. 
Redfern spoke on “British Unitarianism,’ 
and Mr. Dutton on “American Unitarian- 
sea, é 

Following the business session, presided 
over by Prof. A. Wakefield Slaten, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast Conference, Rev. 
Cyril Wyche of San Jose, Calif., spoke on 
“Our Missionary Opportunity.” Rey. 
Thomas Clayton opened the discussion 
that followed. Mr. Clayton told of the 

‘new movement at Stockton, Calif., and 
introduced the seven delegates present 
from that city. 

About 175 women attended the luncheon 
of the Northern California Associate Al- 
liance. Miss Emily Wade of San Fran- 
cisco spoke interestingly of the relief work 
in the Near East and of her own personal 
experiences in that region. Mr. Redfern, 
after a glowing tribute in more or less 
humorous vein to America and Americans, 
and Californians in particular, gave a 
short but illuminating account of the work 
done by the women in England and in 
America. He told of the need of service 
throughout the world and of the still 
greater work that women can do. 

Gifts of money to the national Alliance 
as a Centenary remembrance, to the Paci- 
fie Coast headquarters, and to the Near 
Hast Relief work, were voted. The Al- 
liance branch of Sacramento, Calif., ex- 
tended an invitation to hold the October 
meeting in that city, and the invitation 
was accepted. These officers were elected : 
President, Mrs. H. G. Tardy, Oakland, 

. Calif.; first vice-president, Mrs. George 
; Plummer, Alameda, Calif.; second vice- 
« president, Mrs. Everett Calderwood, Palo 
. Alto, Calif.; third vice-president, Mrs. J. 
Y. Leighthold, Woodland, Calif.; fourth 
vice-president, Mrs. Andrew P. Hill, San 


i ek 


Jose, 
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Calif.; recording secretary, Miss 
Lola Bray, Sacramento, Calif.; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Anita Mack, 
Berkeley, Calif.; treasurer, Miss Mary 
McEwen, San Francisco, Calif. 

Then followed a laymen’s outing, which 
consisted largely of a baseball game. The 
report of the game to THE REGISTER says 
that batteries of the two teams were 
“Redfern of Liverpool and Calderwood of 
Palo Alto, Barnard of Boston and Clement 
of Berkeley.” 

The Conference closed with a “family 
supper” in the parish hall of the Unitarian 
Church. The speakers were W. L. Bar- 
nard, executive vice-president of the Lay- 
men’s League, who told about the work of 
the League and the Unitarian Foundation, 
and Prof. E. M. Hulme of Leland Stanford 
University. A social evening, with vaude- 
ville and dancing, followed under auspices 
of the young people. 


Summer Church Opens 


The Unitarian Church in Sudbury, 
Mass., opened for summer services on 
May 3, Rey. William A. Wood beginning 
his ninth season as summer preacher there. 
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This Church Celebrates 
Quarter Century of Life 


Unity Church in Natick, Mass., cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
organization on Sunday, April 26, and 
Tuesday, April 28. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
preached the sermon at the Sunday serv- 
ice. The Schubert Male Quartet of Bos- 
ton, Mass., sang, accompanied by Mrs. Ray- 
mond Perry. Unity Church is the youngest 
chureh in Natick, and has been growing 
steadily under the guidance of its pas- 
tor, Rev. Alfred W. Birks. Members of 
the church, attendants, and their families 
held a get-together, Tuesday evening. Mr. 
Birks read the list of original members 
of the church. The first pastor of the 
church, Rev. George F. Pratt, sent a letter 
of congratulation from St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 

An interesting talk on the Unitarian 
Church of Hungary was given by Bishop 
Nicholas Jozan of Budapest, who is in 
America to attend the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. During the evening a musical 
program was given and refreshments were 
served. 


DISTINCTION and INDIVIDUALITY 


The Newest Accessories From 


FRANCE 


Perfumes 
Alabaster 
Majolica 
Lamps 


ITALY 


Jade, Pearl, Ivory Necklaces 
Cameo 
China and Glassware 
Handbags and Scarfs 


CHINA 


Glass and Venetian Glass 


Fancy Tortoise Shell Novelties ~ 
Mail Inquiries Solicited 


CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 
BREWER & CO. ° 


56 FRONT ST. =. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE ON HISTORIC BEACON HILL 


The continued growth of BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND SOCIAL SERVICE, ‘now located 
in the Claflin Building at 20 Beacon Street and the Congregational 
Building at 14 Beacon Street, adjacent structures at the pinnacle of 
historic Beacon Hill, is another gratifying evidence that Protestant 
Christian people of Boston and New England will support a high-grade 
Christian institution with an interdenominational spirit and program. 


It is fitting that there should arise on Beacon Hill, the scene of Horace 
Mann’s great service to secular education in the United States, a great 
School of Religious Education which seeks to give guidance in the 
development of a comprehensive system of religious education for the 


nation and the world. 


This School offers standard college courses leading to appropriate 


academic degrees. 


It also offers vocational and professional courses 


of college and graduate school standards to students preparing for 
religious education, home and foreign missions, social service, fine arts 
in religion, and Americanization and foreign-speaking work. 


The academic year opens September 15, 1925. 


log will be sent free upon request. 


An illustrated cata- 
Address 


WALTER S. ATHEARN, Dean, 


20 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Be not overcome 


of evil 
but overcome evil 
WITH GOOD 


BIBLE 


INDIANAPOLIS, Inp.—Volunteers from 
All Souls Unitarian Church make weekly 
visits to the homes of blind persons to 
read to them. Among the first of these 
volunteers was Miss Edna Stewart, who 
is in her fifth year of this work. 


An Epistle 


(Continued from page 478) 


made to fall down when Unitarian thought 
has compassed them, and the blasts of the 
trumpets of fact have shivered these de- 
fenses of fictions into oblivion. 

What shall I say more? for the time 
would fail me to tell of that goodly com- 
pany of Unitarians, who, showing their 
faith by their works, because no longer 
content merely to ery, “Lord, Lord,’ at 
the dictate of tradition, have done so much 
for this world,—the Gannetts and Noyes, 
and Dewey and Hedge and Hill and 
Clarke, the Peabodys, and Frothingham 
and Sears and Hosmer and Livermore, the 
Wares, and Hall and Ellis and Everett 
and Shippen and Collyer, the Longfellows, 
and Slicer and Ames and Stebbins and 
Holmes, the Eliots, and Allen and Furness 
and Chadwick, and the others who through 
faith subdued error, wrought righteousness 
and obtained promises, stopped the mouths 
of lions, quenched the power of fire, escaped 
the edge of the sword, waxed mighty in 
the truth, turned to flight the army of the 
aliens. 

Unitarian women performed their part in 
this achievement. of the new freedom,— 
Elizabeth Peabody, Isabel Barrows, Mary 
A. Livermore, Susan B. Anthony, Louisa 
M. Alcott, Margaret Fuller, Julia Ward 
Howe, Josephine Shaw Lowell, Lucia 
Ames Mead, and Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

And laymen have wrought splendidly in 
the achievement of this freedom, seeking 
greater liberty for mind and body,— 
Peter Cooper, Ezra Cornell, and Leland 
Stanford, Charles W. Eliot, David Starr 
Jordan, and Thomas Mott Osborne. 

But the time has failed me. All these 
have witness borne unto them through 
their faith, receiving the promise in part 
in the fruits by which the world knows 
them; but apart from us, their heirs, and 
those who come after us in this noble 
and heroic line of ascent, these founders 
and fathers cannot have the perfect ful- 
fillment of the promise. For by faith 
when Evangelical Christianity was held 
in the cold and heartless grip of the 
Gospel of the Sovereignty of God and the 
Reprobation of Man, Unitarianism through 
avowed Unitarians, like the warm, spring 
sun after a long, hard winter, with the 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE | 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Imcorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New Yorg, Curcaao, St. Louis, San FRANcIsco 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


rogressive Preparatory School in the Couniry 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Evra Lyman Casor, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors ot 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens the second Monday in 
October. For particulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mas:. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Formerly South End Industrial School 
Maintained for forty-three years by the 
leadership and generosity of Unitarians 


Cuartes L, DeorMannrs, Sa 


State St., Boston, Mass. 
Epwakrp J. Samson, Treasurer, 


19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. : 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 25. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 

religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 

Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 

liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 

abroad. ; 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


_ 8.30 A.M, to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, ete. 
THE UNION 
' 48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President, E. A. Courca, Treasurer 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. ey emer, work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next semester will begin Aug. 17. 


For Register of the School, or further informa. 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, Ps.D. 


enfranchising Good News of the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man, 
released the icebound theological thought 
of this Commonwealth, exemplifying and 
glorifying the humanity of Jesus, and 
through the years has had increasing wit- 
ness borne to the truth of its insight by 
the growing number of happy and healthy- 


minded men and women both within and 
without its fellowship who have been made 
glad in this freedom. 

Come, then, let us, the heirs of this 
priceless heritage, go forward together in 
the Spirit of the Founders, and in their 
faith that “the truth that makes men free, 
will in the end, make them glad also,” — 


Sees 
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Mr. Klein is Installed. 
in Church at Berlin, Mass. 


Rev. Ivan A. Klein was installed as 
minister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Berlin, Mass., on April 14. Rev. George F. 
Patterson, field secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, preached the in- 
stallation sermon. Rey. Dudley R. Child 
of Hudson, Mass., gave the invocation and 
read the Scripture lesson. Rey. James C. 
Duncan of Clinton, Mass., secretary of the 
Worcester Conference, performed the act 


of installation, assisted by BH. C. Ross, 


chairman of the local Parish Committee. 
Rev. Charles -J: Staples of Northboro, 
Mass., offered the installation prayer. Mr. 
Dunean extended the fellowship of the 
Worcester Conference. Rey. Louis G. B. 
Hudson of the Congregational Church in 
Berlin welcomed Mr. Klein to the town. 

Mr. Patterson preached on “What Reli- 
gion Means to Men.” Although religion 
no longer gives the assurances of divine 
intervention or special protection, it has 
a vast field to-day, he said. The field of 
religion to-day is the realm of faith, 
which is the realm of adventure. Faith 
become fact is no longer faith. Progress 
is made by taking chances; that is, by 
faith. 


Story of iowa Association 
Fs Told in Illustrated Lecture 


As a contribution to the history of Uni- 
tarianism appropriate to this centennial 
year, the Iowa Unitarian Association has 
had prepared an illustrated history of the 
Association and of the churches of Iowa 
and Nebraska. One hundred lantern-slides 
have been made, showing photographs of 
pioneer Unitarians who had active part 
in the establishment of the churches and 
in the early missionary work in these two 
States. The explanatory material to ac- 
company the slides has been prepared. 
The lecture is being sent to the churches 
in the territory as dates are requested, 
and it will also be sent gladly to other 
churches that may request it for dates 
that are convenient. There will be no 
eharge for use of the slides except that 
of transportation. 


Pension Society Acknowledgments 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
acknowledges with gratitude the following 
contributions up to March 23, 1925: 


Previously acknowledged........ -- $8,909.17 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., Alliance..... 25.00 
MPRULAE LOK. <leohekvav ised cece es 25.00 
PROMI. DANN. no ds wc ew sce s se els 10.00 
Washington Heights, N.Y., Alliance 5.00 
Bolton, Mass., Alliance........... 5.00 
PERI MORE. | Gisicsw + sks = 008 5.00 
Spokane, Wash., Alliance......... 25.00 
Boston, Church of the Disciples. . 37.70 
Somerville, Mass., Alliance........ 25.00 
Boston, ae PMATGNCGS 2 Seis iste 15.00 
PARMIGTEALONIO cis wucistne veces ecere 26.85 
Victoria, B.C., Alliance........... 2.00 
San Francisco, Dalits b, Bt. We 60.00 
BONIS MABE: Fase s oh 5.0 Wa Mele 0b o's"e 0 25.00 
Groton, Mass., Alliance........... 25.00 
Des Moines, Iowa, Alliance. ve 5.00 
PPE USGCON, Wis cogs cba ce reese oe 30.00 
PGR ICO ONC .8 756 65 a vi ereains . 50.00 
remo, Calif, s.s.+.> “See 10.00 
Lexington, Mass., Alliance. ....... 15.00 
Nantucket, Mass., Alliance........ 5.00 
MIGdiehore, MAGS. 5.265 66.2 0c 08 es 25.00 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. dip s.20 00 cnces 5.00 
Winchendon, Mass., Alliance. . 3 20.00 
Norwell, seam MIM EN ORs. sto 's +s 0% 5.00 
Belmont, Mass., Alliance.......... 5.00 
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New York Associate Alliance...... $25.00 
Dover,. Masai; Alliance. Fos sic. s00 10.00 
Flushing, N.Y., Alliance........... 10.00 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Alliance........ 10.00 
Rey. Alfred Manchester..... tele. « 20.00 
Hingham, Mass:, Alliance......... 25.00 
TROURIY Betas o> s a's.0 ete apctaie’e aie, 6:1 = $9,500.72 
Harorp G. ARNOLD, 
Treasurer. 


Articulate and United 


To the Bditor of THmr CHRISTIAN RHGISTER :— 
Is it not time to constitute a New Cen- 
tury Committee? 
In view of the fact that we are now 


observing our Centenary, and that there 


is a very large increment in our denomi- 
nation which is inarticulate for lack of 
knowledge as to whom to turn and pro- 
pose ideas, and because there is no par- 
ticular body to receive and dispose of 
these suggestions, I should say such a 
committee is needed at once. 

This committee (for the new century) 


should be appointed (or elected) at the 


annual meeting of the American Unita- 
rian Association, and be representative, 
or a resolution to that effect adopted. 
Such a committee should be empowered 
to receive all ideas, suggestions, and pro- 
posals, and be instructed to take action 
on each: perhaps by referring same to 
proper authorities, or, by putting together 
several such schemes, make some an- 
nouncement or call. 

There need be no interference or med- 
dling or undue criticism by this committee. 
In fact, it should be advisory rather than 
administrative. But it might well be a 
school of organizing profits, inasmuch as 
it should be the voice of our people, apart 
from their official functions. 

We believe our officers already in charge 
of the affairs of our movement are pro- 
gressive. But they are engrossed, neces- 
sarily, in the institution of which they 
are a part. This New Century Committee 
might be a means of articulating more 
largely with those who otherwise would 
be ineffectual. 

Let us hear from those who have con- 
crete suggestions. Can we not have a 
discussion of this matter? 


TmMPLETON, Mass. A. N. KaucHer. 


Mr. Raible with Dr. Crothers 


Robert Raible, a senior in the Harvard 
Theological School, will serve next year 
as assistant to the minister of the First 
Parish in Cambridge, Mass., Dr. Samuel 
McChord Crothers. Mr. Raible is execu- 
tive secretary ‘of the Student Federation 
of Religious Liberals and assistant to Rey. 
Alfred Manchester in the Second Church 


in Salem, Mass. 


Pato Auto, Catir.—Rev. Lawrence Red- 
fern of Ullet Road Church in Liverpool, 
England, preached to 1,500 persons in the 
Memorial Chapel of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity on April 19. 


Life To-day in Historic Ragusa 
(Continued from page 472) 
who have adopted the Mohammedan re- 


ligion, I discovered years ago that the 
people could use only Turkish words in- 
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dicating numbers. That, I find out, was 
because the only Turks with whom they 
came in contact were tax-gatherers. 
Therefore they had learned only the lan- 
guage of the tax-gatherers. The Ragusan 
Mohammedans, like those other Slavic 
Mohammedans could speak no Turkish 


worth mentioning. 
= 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


GREAT OPPORTUNITIES and experiences may 
be found at Northfield summer conferences. 
Summer cottages $125 to $300 for the season. 
BH. F. Howarp, Agent, BH. Northfield, Mass. 


VACATION IN VERMONT HILLS 


WANTED—T'wo ladies to board after July 7. 
Private family, modern cottage, delightful loca- 
tion. References. Write particulars. C-88, Care 
of CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


POSITION WANTED 


POSITION of responsibility, permanent or tem- 
porary, desired by well-bred, intelligent woman 
of thirty-seven. Experienced, highly recom- 
mended housekeeper, governess, social secre- 
tary, companion, attendant. C-87, THm CHRIS- 
TIAN RBEGISTHR. 


TO RENT 


TWO-ROOM APARTMENT with bath, furnished, 
second floor, near Copley Square, June 1 to 
October 1, or less. Reasonable. Address, DB. L., 
THE CHRISTIAN RHGISTER. 


TWO TEN-ROOM, comfortably furnished houses 
in Nova Scotia, near Halifax, one night from 
Boston. Beautiful lakes, trout brook, furnace, 
telephone, spring water. $250 each, wood in- 
cluded. Bxcellent board if desired. Address: 
M. R., 229 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BOARD 7 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has delight- 
ful, homelike rooms for travelers. Café adja- 


eent. Garage on premises. Near the White 
House. Telephone Franklin 1142, Free map 
sent. Address, 1912 G Street, Northwest. 


TOURS 
EUROPE, $290 up. 


> Unitarian minister con- 
ducting low-cost tour has few openings left. ~ 
73 days, $690. All expenses. Bon FRANKLIN 


ALLEN, Needham, Mass. 

CAMPS 
KEEBEC—Boys’ Camp at Phippsburg, Me. 
Christian leadership. Happy companions. Both 


fresh and salt water. Life a boy ee best. 


Moderate rates. Self-help. Booklet. ily 1 to 
ey 31. Rey. C. L. Stevnns, South Deerfield, 
ass. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS: small groups, boys -July, girls Au- 
gust, taken to Maine coast opposite Mt. Desert 
Island. Interesting trips by land and sea. 
Real camping under expert supervision on 
shores of inland lakes. Instruction in swim- 
ming, rowing, canoeing, scouting, camp and 
wood craft, also in tennis and other sports. 
Vassar College counselors for the girls. Good 
food and individual care. For terms and in- 
formation write to Rev. O. B. Hawes, 4 Wald- 
ron Avenue, Summit, N.J. 


RESORTS 


THE BEECHES, PARIS HILL, MAINE—Health 
resort for elderly, delicate, or convalescent 
ladies. Beautiful environment, invigorating 
climate, large, comfortable rooms, home table. 
Hlectricity and massag: if desired. Address 
until May 15, BLANcHE Dmnnzs, M.D., Station 
B, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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| PLEASANTRIES | 


In the country life is what you make it, 
while in the city life is what you make. 


Scientists have found a skull half-an- 
inch thick in Arizona. But why go as far 
away as Arizona?—London Sketch. 


An Irishman living near the border be- 
tween the Free State and Ulster sighed, 
“Here we are, some of us Catholics, some 
of us Protestants, all fighting; and if we 
were all atheists, we’d act like Chris- 
tians !’”’ 


“How much shall I write about this 
thing of man’s being composed mostly of 
glue?’ asked the reporter. “Oh, about a 
couple of sticks,” said the day city editor, 
who has his serious side—New York 
World. 


Wife (doing her cross-word): “Dearie, 
how do you spell ‘La Follette’?”’ Hus- 
band (doing the dishes): “L-a-F-o-l- 
1-e-t-t-e.” Wife (still cross-wordy): 
“That won’t do. Who was another 
French premier ?”’—Life. 


If you want our notion of eternal tor- 
ment, it is a continuous round of pleasures, 
forced upon you by an over-anxious host, 
—just what you don’t want to do at the 
particular time when you most of all don’t 
want to do it, but which, out of politeness, 
you are afraid not to do—The Churchman. 


In an out-of-the-way corner of a New 
England graveyard stands a brown board 
showing the marks of age and neglect. It 
bears the inscription, “Sacred to the 
memory of Eben Harvey, who departed 
this life suddenly and unexpectedly by a 
cow kicking him on the 15th of September, 
1858. Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.”—Sheridan (Wyo0.) Post-Enter- 
prise. 


At the close of a lecture, Dr. James 
Moffatt, translator of the Bible, who at 
present is in this country, responded to 
the persistent applause by a brief bit of 
characteristic humor. The difference be- 
tween a young preacher and an old one, 
he remarked, is that the young preacher 
wonders why people do not come out to 
hear him; the old preacher, why they do. 
“In this sense,” said Dr. Moffatt, “I am a 
very old preacher.” 


Two schoolboy howlers: The first is a 
most idiomatic translation of “Pax in 
bello,” which was rendered “Freedom from 
indigestion.” The second relates to the 
well-known historical incident of Queen 
Elizabeth and Sir Walter Raleigh’s cloak. 
After describing the scene, the pupil made 
the Queen say: “Sir Walter, I am afraid 
I have dirtied your cloak.” “Diew et mon 
droit,” replied Sir Walter, which means in 
English: “My God, you are right !’—Liv- 
ing Church. 


There were two jolly cobblers living in 
the same village, one on each side of the 
street, and mighty jealous of each other. 
One was a bit of a scholar, and ‘proud of 
it. The other knew nothing but his own 
trade. One day the scholar thought it was 
time he made a bid to get more trade than 
his rival. So he put up a board, and on 
it was written in a good round hand: 
“Mens Sana In Corpore Sano.” But the 
other fellow was not to be so easily beaten. 
He, too, put up a board, and on it was 
written in a wobbly, rather abominable 
hand: “Men’s and Women’s Sana in Cor- 
pore Sano.”—London Daily Express. 
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The Annual Meeting 


of the Unitarian Service 
Pension Society will be 
held in Channing Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., on Friday, May 15, 
at 10 A.M. . 
ROBERT S. LORING, Secretary. 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General aoe Se 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 


THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


hich Version 
Bo Vou Prefer 
of the book of books—the Bible? 


We have it in stock. 


Send for Catalog 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


STAINLESS STEEL PARING KNIVES raise money quickly. 
“They went like hot cakes,” writes a Maryland woman. 
“T want half a gross 
more.”’ Every woman 
wants her kitchen 
oe with NEVA- 
STAI when __ she 
learns hands and knife 
never stain. Sample 
and plan free. 


STAINLESS PRODUCTS SALES CO., Inc. 
1028 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


E following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


iz 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
| gress 0380. 
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HOTEL LENOX 
| BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
= a minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


Pee ee Ten eT 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Legler 4 Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Shorthand; Combined; Finishing. 

_ College Grade Courses: Business Administra- 
tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Accounting. 
Admission in September only. Send for Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


~Chureh Service. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Morning Serv- 
ice at 11 a.m. Sermon by Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and © 


Rev. Abraham M. 
Church service at 
Kinder- 


Peterborough Streets. 
Rihbany, D.D., minister, 
11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
garten at 11 a.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11 A.M. Church School with Kinder- 
garten Class during Morning Service. Vesper 
Service at 4 P.M. ‘ Wednesday noon service, 
12.10 to 12.40. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m., All 
Souls School of Religious Education, young 
people’s and children’s classes. 11s VAG 
The church is open daily for 
rest and prayer. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rey. Harold B. B. Speight, min- 
ister, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Rey. R. Nicholas 
Cross, Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead, Lon- 
don, May 17, at 11 A.m. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 10.15 a.m. Morning service, 11 a.m. 
Communion services on the first Sunday of 
each month after Morning Service. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all 
services. All are welcome. 1 
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